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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


oe 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, November 3rd, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LI TERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


ORD ROSEBERY on Thursday delivered a highly in- 
teresting speech at Sheffield on foreign politics. After 
an exceedingly graceful reference to the illness of the Czar, and 
a most important statement that for two years past the French 
Government and our own had not even mentioned Mada- 
gascar, he proceeded to explain the recent negotiations about 
the war in the Far East. He declared in cautious and 
diplomatic phrases, but still declared, that China had asked 
him to signify to Japan the terms she was ready to offer. He 
consented, being moved by fear of the horrors which would 
follow an overthrow of government in China; but in order to 
increase the weight of his mediation, and save the pride of 
Japan, he consulted “one or two” European Powers. They 
thought the time had not arrived, and declined the overture. 
But in his judgment that was not a “rebuff.” He then pro- 
ceeded to say that all the Powers suspected Great Britain; 
that it would have been madness to excite suspicion by acting 
alone; and that he would have been “most blameable” if he had 
not endeavoured to secure a “concert of the Powers.” That 
statement is surely a little confused. If Lord Rosebery was 
actuated by humanitarian feeling, why did he not act alone? 
and if he feared the suspicions of the Powers and wished for 
their concerted action, what does his talk about one or two 
Powers mean? Russia, France, Germany, and the United 
States are all concerned in the fate of China, and it is at least 
curious that all were said by the bulletin-makers to have been 
consulted, and to have declined. Moreover, if Lord Rosebery 
did not at last act alone, how did Japan become officially 
cognisant of the terms suggested? The truth of the matter, 
on his own showing, is that Lord Rosebery did wish to 
mediate, but did not like to run the risks of mediation. If 
that is strong diplomacy, what is weak ? 








Lord Rosebery’s great speech, which is to be made to-day, is 
<xpected with justifiable interest. He will, it is stated, 
announce the policy of her Majesty’s Government with respect 
to the House of Lords, and propose a definite plan for the 
country to accept or reject. That plan, if it is produced, will, 
of course, be the pivot of the next election, and probably of 
the next great division of parties, and it will, moreover, afford 
the first great opportunity of estimating Lord Rosebery’s own 
Powers. If he really has framed an acceptable plan, or 
€ven one that will work, he has more originality than he 








himself a few months ago thought that he possessed. 
No hint of the plan has yet transpired ; nor, curiously enough, 
has any one mentioned an initial difficulty which certainly 
used to be supposed to exist. Is it not a constitutional rule 
that any reform in either Chamber must be carried in that 
Chamber before it is introduced in the other? It is certain 
that no Bill can be introduced affecting the Royal prerogative 
without the previous consent of the Crown, and there is a 
tradition—or is it a superstition P—that each Chamber also 
enjoys the privilege. Suppose the Lords discussed a Bill for 
raising the franchise! 


Up to Friday no change for the better had occurred in 
the Czar’s condition, and indeed a substantial change is 
impossible. The Czar possesses an exceptionally powerful 
frame, and even now rises occasionally from his bed; buat 
there is no doubt as to the end. The scene at Livadia, which 
we describe elsewhere, moves the sympathy of all Europe, 
and obliterates, even among Catholics and Jews, the remem- 
brance of the Monarch’s faults. There is evidently some 
struggle of importance going on around the bed of the dying 
Sovereign, but its character is most carefully concealed. Per- 
sistent reports are afloat in St. Petersburg and Vienna that 
the Cesarewitch is disinclined to accept the throne; but 
there is no proof of this, and it would be most unwise to 
disturb the order of the succession. The next heir, the 
Grand Duke George, who is twenty-three, is dying of con- 
sumption; and the only remaining son of the Czar, the Grand 
Duke Michael, is a lad of sixteen. Power therefore, in 
the event of a renunciation, would fall to the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, the Czar’s brother, said to be the ablest member of 
the House, but still an unknown quantity. The destined wife 
of the Cesarewitch, the Princess Alix of Hesse, has arrived at 
Livadia, but the marriage has not been solemnised as expected, 
and there are reports, probably false, of a hitch caused by the 
lady’s reluctance to enter the Greek Church. Great impor- 
tance is attached to this marriage, and the notion that if the 
Czar suddenly expired, it must be postponed for a year, is 
officially denied. There is no law or etiquette of the kind, and 
if there were, the Czar is above all but the religious laws. 


Intelligence of some importance has been received from the 
Far. East this week. The Mikado, in opening his Parliament 
on October 17th, stated distinctly that the war must proceed 
until he had obtained his “ utmost objects,” and the Chamber 
ace pted this declaration unanimously, and granted £30,000,000 
for che war, half to be raised by loan,—which it is intended, of 
course, that China, if defeated, should pay off. As the 
Chamber contains a strong Opposition, the unanimity is 
significant. A second expedition, moreover, has been for- 
warded safely, and on October 25th was reported officially to 
have landed near Port Arthur, and to be marching on that 
arsenal, If it is captured, the blow will be most severe, unless 
indeed the Chinese fleet now leaving Wei-hai-wei should beable 
to drive back or sink the Japanese war-ships. On the other hand, 
Marshal Yamagata only crossed the Yaloo on October 24th, 
and the Chinese have been able to collect very large, though 
probably ill-trained, forces to defend Pekin. The Chinese 
are clearly anxious for peace, but as yet only offer terms 
which the Japanese reject with contumely. The winter, it 
must be remembered, which is terribly severe round the Gulf 
of Pechili, is advancing to the Chinese aid. 


We are sorry to see that the evidence, published in the 
Times of Thursday, of Mr. Lewis Tamplin, Chief Officer 
of the ‘ Kowshing,’ the troop-ship sunk by the Japanese 
at the beginning of the war, completely confirms the story 
that the Japanese fired on their enemies when wrecked. 
The ‘Kowshing’ had been sunk under the shells of the 
‘Naniwa,’ and all the troops were drowning, when some 
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Chinese soldiers managed to get into two lifeboats. The 
Captain of the ‘Naniwa’ not only made no attempt to 
rescue the Chinese, which it would have been perhaps too 
much to expect, but ordered his armed cutter to destroy the 
lifeboats and the Chinese in them, which, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Mr. Tamplin, was done. The Chinese were 
quite as cruel. The soldiers evidently suspected the Europeans 
on board of treachery, and after sighting the ‘Naniwa’ 
threatened to cut their throats. The officers were followed 
by executioners; and after the destruction of the ship were 
fired at by the Chinese, who were “ herding round the part of 
the ‘ Kowshing’ which was stillout of water.” Japanese skill 
has risen to the European level, but not Japanese pitiful- 
ness,—rather a bad prospect for the world, if Japan is to rule 
in the Far East. 


The Ameer of Afghanistan is not dead, though he is 
admitted to be ill, and has ordered Hyder Khan, the 
General he most trusts, to hurry up to the capital. It is 
stated, also, that an arrangement has been made, in which 
Sir Salter Pyne has confidence, for securing the safety of 
the Europeans in Cabul. That is reassuring; but though Sir 
Salter Pyne is a very able man, his intercourse has been 
rather with artisans, who are decent folk everywhere, than 
with the scum of a fanatical Mahommedan capital. The 
tradition of Cabul is massacre, and if, when the breath leaves 
Abdurrahman Khan, there are not three days of anarchy, 
Oriental history will be falsified as it has rarely been. There 
are enough of the Europeans, if they are armed, to defend a 
building or make a good running fight of it to the Khyber, 
especially as they will now have less than ninety miles to march 
or ride; but the ladies, Miss Hamilton excepted, ought to ask for 
leave. Miss Hamilton as a hakeem would, we suppose, be be- 
yond attack, and indeed could be protected by the ladies whom 
she has so greatly benefited. Even English criminals avoid 
attacking doctors on duty; and a lady doctor ought to be safe, 
even in a city like Cabul, which justifies the existence of a 
ruler like Abdurrahman Khan. 


A great change is reported in the administration of Egypt. 
The centralised Police is to be abolished, and each Mnudir or 
Prefect intrusted with the police management of his own 
province. It is conceived that a great evil—the weakness of 
the local executives in repressing crime—will thus be remedied. 
In order, however, to prevent the revival of old abuses, an 
Englishman, a son of Sir John Gorst, will be placed in the 
Ministry of the Interior, to whom all the Mudirs are directly 
responsible. It is stated that the Khedive warmly approves 
this plan, and has defended it strongly against French 
remonstrances. As it appears to increase European control 
in the interior, this was unexpected; and we should suspect 
that the Khedive thinks the Mudirs can form a semi-military 
police, and that when he can get rid of the “ Adviser,” he will 
be in control of a force which will act as a counterpoise to 
the Army. The change may none the less be an improve- 
ment, as the police in the interior is undoubtedly too weak. 


It is by no means impossible that the illness of the Czar 
may have an influence upon the fate of Madagascar. 
There is a hitch somewhere, for although M. Le Myre de 
Vilers took with him complete instructions and an ultimatum, 
telegrams of unusual length are now passing, and the ulti- 
matum is not to be presented just yet. The new Resident 
is to ascertain first whether the Government of Antana- 
narivo will not yield without the necessity of a direct resort 
to force. In the event of its refusal, force must be em- 
ployed ; but this necessitates an appeal to the Chamber, which 
may hesitate in its response. While Alexander III. ruled 
peace was secure, and France, being unopposed by England, 
might act freely; but with Europe in uncertainty the 
Chamber may be disinclined to seclude a division of the 
Army and a section of the Fleet by employing them in a South 
African war. These conquests beyond sea are not popular 
with the peasantry, who think their children will be killed or 
invalided ; while they do not obtain any of the “concessions ” 
or appointments in which Paris finds a compensation. M 
Clémenceau would be furiously opposed to the whole plan, 
and though he is no longer in the Chamber, he is still editor 
of La Justice. 





The Social Democratic Congress sitting in Berlin is 





° . : ie 
exceedingly unwise. It is aware that the Govern: 
meditates further enactments, as well as measures to — 
distress; yet it persists in making enemies, Herr Pe € 
great difficulty in avoiding a vote intended to establish 
principle that mental work, and especially journalists’ the 
should be paid like hand-labour; and on the 24th inst, = 
was carried by 164 votes to 64, directing all Socialist, a Vote 
German representative bodies, to throw out the entire Bua al} 
whatever its character. A Budget, said Herr Bebel, ig a get, 
of confidence, and must be rejected. Herr Volkmar ate 
the Socialist Deputies from South Germany, resisted this = 
strenuously, pointing out that a Budget might be mall oi e€ 
grants for the general benefit, but the majority only shines 
at him. The Congress therefore has, in one week, alienateg 
all men who live by brain-work, and so overridden - 
Southern Socialists that they will be unable in fature to |, 
step with the main body. That does not look like Wisdom 
in the party managers. 


We regret to chronicle the death of Professor Fronge 
which took place at Salcombe, South Devon, last Saturday, 
Mr. Froude, who was in his seventy-seventh year, never 
quite got over an illness which seized him in June last,~ 
the result of the fatigue caused by the delivery of his 
lectures on Erasmus. He was a great man of letters 
rather than a great thinker or a great historian; byt 
his keenness of mind, and his sensitiveness to all the 
intellectual forces of his age, made him a memorable figure, 
We have dealt with Mr. Froude’s place in literature else. 
where, and will only note here that his disregard of the 
necessity for truth and accuracy in the details of history 
made his writings rather splendid drop-scenes to history than 
history itself. Mr. Froude, it will be remembered, belonged 
to the Tractarian movement in its early stages, but soon 
parted from its leaders, and adopted a rather fierce tone of 
scepticism. The friendship and sympathy between Mr. Fronde 
and Carlyle must be regarded as an example of the irony of 
fate. Except it was their love of authority of the violent kind, 
they had little or nothing in common. The appointment of 
Mr. Froude’s successor lies with Lord Rosebery. Unless Mr, 
Lecky would take the post, it is almost certain to fall to Mr. 
Gardiner, the historian of the Civii War. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Balfour addressed a meeting held in the 
Music Hall, Edinburgh, under the auspices of the Church of 
Scotland Young Men’s Guild. His topic was Disestablish. 
ment. After dwelling on the unmeaning character of such 
phrases as “ religious liberty and equality” when applied to 
the Kirk—*“ every Scotchman knows that the spiritual liberty 
of the Scotch Church is one which no measure of Disestablish- 
ment could by any possibility augment ”—he declared that 
Disendowment would be ‘‘plunder.” But what was worse 
than Disendowment was the proposal to apply the funds of 
the Church to secular interests. ‘Surely it is bad enough to 
plunder the Church, without using the proceeds of your 
plunder for the purpose of political corruption.” “TI hope, at 
all events,” added Mr. Balfour, with a note of fierceness new 
in him, “that those who conscientiously believe that Dis- 
establishment is for the good of the country and of religion— 
and I do not doubt for a moment that many such there are— 
will abstain either in public or in private from polluting their 
own cause by the employment of such weapons in its pro- 
pagation.” Mr. Balfour ended a powerful speech by an 
appeal to the other denominations to consider “ whether they 
are really pursuing the interest of the cause” by supporting 
schemes for diverting the Church funds “to goodness knows 
what purposes, that have nothing whatever to do with religion.” 
The disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of 
Scotland, looked at in its true light, “would stand out amid 
all modern transactions of which history leaves us a record, 
black with indelible infamy.” We are no‘friends of secularisa- 
tion; but surely this language is overstrained. It is a sign, 
however, of how true a Scotchman Mr. Balfour is. The one 
thing that really moves him is a controversy with a theological 
element. 


There is something extremely funny in the spectacle of the 
Temperance party continually protesting that the Liberal 
party could never be so base as to desert them, and yet 
showing all the time an uneasy consciousness that pre 
cisely this is to be their fate. At the annual mecting of the 
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P ‘ Alliance, held in Manchester on Tuesday, 
United ot who presided, talked about the Govern. 
Sir Wilfri “ag firm as ever.” No doubt; but then, how firm 
ae egies themselves last Session? Mr. Caine was more 
did they ener even threatening, but there was a tremor in 
—, which shows he knows what is coming. He 
pac that the Bill must have a first place in the next 
insisted f Parliament. “ If that were not done, he warned 
ow rnment that there would be trouble, and that, 
o qa alone, he would give them that trouble.” 
if he Wilberforce spoke in the same strain. “They must 
— Government to deceive them again with promises 
paral unfulfilled.” Bold words of this kind are all very 
= bat the Government will not care a snap of the fingers 
~ them, unless the Alliance is prepared to say, “ We will 
‘ell our people either to vote against you or to abstain at the 

xt General Election, unless you make the Local Veto Bill 
- first charge on the Session.” The Temperance leaders 
ona do that, because they are better Gladstonians than 
teetotalers; and hence the Government realise that being “as 
firm as ever” is all that is required of them, and act accord- 
ingly. The line of least resistance is the desertion of the 
Teupersnce party; and therefore it is the line which is sure 


to be taken. 


Mr. Asquith, addressing his constituents in the Town Hall, 
Leven, on Monday night, declared that the first duty of the 
Government was to fulfil their primary mandate, 7.¢., to embody 
in a legislative form the proposals for Home-rule, which 
received the sanction of the electorate in 1892. “ We presented 
a scheme which we believed at the time, and which I believe 
now, to have been wise, prudent, and just.” After having thus 
pronounced the customary panegyric on Home-rule with more 
than ordinary fervour, Mr. Asquith went on to deny that the 
overtures of the Government had met with any rebuff from 
foreign Powers, and to defend the home Administration of 
himself and his colleagues. We have dealt with the rest of 
the speech—that concerned with the House of Lords—else- 
where; and will only quote here Mr. Asquith’s declaration 
that the question to be put to the nation at the next Election 
was whether “‘legislation shall be postponed and rendered in 
many cases impossible, or at any rate useless, by the action of 
a non-representative body.” Home-rule, then, is to be at 
best but a concurrent cry. 


Mr. Asquith addressed a second meeting of his constituents 
at Newburgh on Wednesday, and ran over the various 
items of the Newcastle programme. The most important 
passage was that in which he dealt with the Franchise Reform, 
which the Government say they intend to introduce next 
Session. “It is incompatible,” said Mr. Asquith, “with the 
principles which lie at the root of our new Constitution that 
from the accident of residence in this place or that, from the 
accident of ownership of property in this place or in that, one 
man should be entitled to exercise more political weight and 
power in the choice of representatives in Parliament than 
another.” Mr. Asquith did not fail to see that this statement 
commits him to “ One vote, one value” quite as much as to 
“One man, one vote.” “I for my part,” he declared, “have 
no objection whatever to the principle, ‘ One vote, one value.’ ” 
This is a most significant admission, and if the Unionists are 
wise they will steadily hold Mr. Asquith to his words. It 
is idle for him, however, to say that “One vote, one value” 
has no necessary or logical connection with the Franchise 
Reform he proposes. It is in principle inextricably bound up 
with it. Mr. Asquith proposes to do away with privilege in 

voting, and must therefore abolish the double or treble 
voting in Newry and Kilkenny as much as he abolishes the 
double and treble voting in the home counties. 


The long-delayed appointment to the office of Solicitor- 
General has at last been made. Mr. Lockwood has been 
placed in the office vacated by Sir Robert Reid, who now 
becomes Attorney-General, Sir John Rigby having become a 
Lord Justice. The appointment is a popular one with the 
Bar, as Mr. Lockwood is much liked in the profession; and 
though not a great lawyer, is of quite sufficient standing. 
The new Solicitor-General’s bonhomie and resourcefulness 
should make him useful to the Government in debate. 


address as President of the Institute of Marine Engineers. 
His theme was the improvement in steam navigation, and he 
crowded his paper with curious and interesting facts and 
figures. The pace across the Atlantic is now twenty-five miles 
an hour, or six hundred miles in the twenty-four hours,—a 
pace 50 per cent. higher than that obtained fifteen years ago, 
Again, mails have been carried from Charing Cross to Bombay 
in thirteen days, and from Southampton to the Cape in 
fourteen days and a half. It would now be possible to go 
round the world in fifty days. The limit of speed, however, 
has not yet been reached, and further progress may be 
expected. Extra speed, strangely enough, has meant not 
extra risk, but extra safety. Though there are fifty thousand 
more persons afloat than there were fifteen years ago, the 
absolute loss of life at sea is less than it was in 1879. A 
pound of coal now does three times the amount of work it 
once did, and the boilers and ships are more durable. 


What curious good fortune some investors must have, while 
the majority say they can find nothing to invest in. The 
annual meeting of the Aerated Bread Company was held on 
Wednesday, and a dividend was declared equivalent to 45 
per cent. That, however, is nothing to what a few of the 
shareholders must be making. The company at first nearly 
failed, and when a gifted or lucky chairman changed it 
from a company for supplying one kind of bread, into a 
company supplying restaurants for the respectable, and 
especially for respectable women, some shares had been sold 
at a fourth of their par value. They were better at that 
price than shares in any prosperous gold or diamond 
mine, yet the prosperity had arisen from an idea,—viz,, 
that respectable temperance restaurants were sadly wanted. 
It was, that is to say, due to ability alone, which not 
only proved itself more valuable than skill in handicraft, 
but actually created out of a capital which was a vanishing 
quantity, the means of paying hundreds of handicraftsmen. 
Perhaps the Daily Chronicle will explain why the man who 
did that ought to be paid like a labourer. 


The Times of Wednesday urges the adoption by our 
Post-Office of the excellent system under which goods can be 
ordered to come by post against “cash on delivery.” The 
system exists in every other country in Europe, in India, and 
in the Colonies. Every one who has lived in France will 
remember the immense convenience of the arrangement. 
You order a hat in Paris, and instead of having to inclose 
stamps or make out postal orders, you pay the postman at 
the door when the hat is delivered, and he, through the office, 
remits the money to the shop. The system is, indeed, the 
natural complement of the parcel post. The arrangement, as 
the Times points out, would be specially serviceable to the small 
farmer or small manufacturer in the country who is trying to 
establish direct dealing with the consumer. “ With the ‘cash 
on delivery’ parcel post they would be able to build up an 
independent business of their own in which the dealer would 
play no part.” Why the Post-Office refuses to adopt a system 
so universal, it would be hard to say, especially as it would 
both directly and indirectly increase the profits of the 
Department. 


The interminable dispute over the Paris Funds, the 
details of which have not been understood even by the 
Irish, though they have a special genius for tke merits of 
a faction-fight, has come to an end, and the money, over 
£40,000, is now in the hands of Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
According to the Daily Chronicle, £14,000 is to be spent 
in paying off certain “claims incurred by the old Parnellite 
party,” and the rest is to be used as a fund for the 
evicted tenants. This fund is to be distributed by a com- 
mittee of three,—two Parnellites, Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davitt, 
and one Anti-Parnellite, Mr. Harrington. No doubt the 
money spent on the “Plan of Campaign ” tenants will bea 
great relief to Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, who are regarded 
in Ireland as being personally responsible for the fate of 
the victims; but if the evicted tenants are as numerous as is 
alleged, the £25,000 available—that is the figure of the Daily 
Chronicle, what becomes of the odd £1,000 is not stated— will 
be but a palliative. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





On Wednesday, Sir Thomas Sutherland, the chairman of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, delivered his inaugural 





New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1012. 
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THE CZAR’S DEATH-BED. 


gear is talking of nothing but the melancholy 
scene in the Crimea; and Europe is in the right. 
No other scene is, for it, fraught with such consequences 
of good or ill, so full of pathos, so likely to be memorable 
in modern annals. Shakespeare might have shrunk from 
constructing a drama at once so tragic and so bizarre as is 
enacting in that bed-chamber, with the great Monarch on 
the bed, his figure worn down to ghastly attenuation, his 
eyes heavy with the drowsiness from which at last there 
is no awaking, yet when occasionally he wakes, still 
absolute lord of all around, of his family no less than of 
his Ministers, able for all that appears, if he willed it, at 
the twelfth hour to alter the succession, and pass over the 
heir, who watches, like the rest, with thoughts that must 
be corroding; more than unwilling, as we read the 
accounts, to take up that heavy sceptre, and with it 
hourly liability to death, yet bound by the position of his 
House, by his father’s will, by his pledges to his bride, 
by influences, in short, as irresistible as fate, to mount 
that blood-besprinkled throne. And then the Czarina, 
good and gentle as our own Princess of Wales, worn out 
with long anxiety, shocked at her husband’s fate almost to 
the loss of reason, expecting momently the death of her 
husband, and hourly the death of her second son, and 
knowing well that her first-born, as he places that Nessus 
robe of royalty on his shoulders, places also a liability 
which excludes happiness and forbids ease ; and then the 
sweet-faced, clear-minded Princess, hurried from her quiet 
home in Germany to be married in Southern Russia 
ere the Czar dies, with the wedding, be it one of love 
or one of ambition, all spoiled by grief and the hurry 
to be quicker than death,—was there ever anything 
sadder on the earth’s surface? And outside, the great 
men of Russia, all whose destinies change with the 
Czar, and the mighty people praying hopelessly for 
their “ Father,” and all Europe trembling lest the event 
should terminate the armed truce; and in the distance a 
small sinister band muttering that all this has resulted 
from the explosion at Borki, and that in the long contest 
of fourteen years it is not the autocrat, but the Nihilists 
who have won. No dramatist could do justice to it all; 
no audience bear, if they understood all its meanings, the 
terrible melancholy of the scene, which, besides all we 
have quoted from the telegrams, must have in it some 
feature which none of us know, or the efforts to secure 
secrecy would not be so unremitting or so harsh. Itis a 
stately figure, after all, which lies upon that bed; and 
the world, if allowed to break the cordon of Ministers 
and Grand Dukes and police, and see what passes, would 
betray no lack either of reverence or of sympathy. Even 
the worshippers in the synagogues are praying with 
bowed heads for their departing foe, who persecuted them, 
but kept the peace of the world. “They have seen and 
have survived the Pharaohs,” and if they mutter among 
themselves that the enemies of Israel do not prosper, they 
still rise to forgiveness for the individual, the product of 
his race and situation and training. 

Amidst the rain of contradictory telegrams, letters, 
interviewers’ reports, and even lectures, provoked by the 
scene in Livadia, two facts come out with something like 
distinctness. One is that the marriage of the Cesarewitch 
will go forward, or has gone forward; and that all Russia 
and Europe is relieved that it has not been delayed. 
Except her face, so utterly unlike that of her kinsfolk, 
the face of one who feels deeply and thinks clearly, there 
is little to justify it, but an impression has gone through 
all the Western peoples in favour of the Princess Alix. 
Her influence will be great and will be good,—that is the 
universal decision which has begotten for her a world-wide 
friendliness, which of itself must support her under her 
new responsibilities. Her reported resolve, while she 
accepts the national creed of Russia, not to anathematise 
that of her own land; the letter to the people of Moscow, 
which somehow is felt instinctively to have been written 
by herself; the story of her studies, everything, in fact, 
that transpires publicly or privately, has tended to invest 
the new Czarina with a popularity of the kind which does 
not die, and which, when it extends over nations, is of itself 
a source of power. That the hope is well founded, we do 


an Empress, can reign only by influencin . 
and aa the second fact Ponce Ne ms husband, 
speak even professes to understand the inner charact bye 
the Cesarewitch, all important though it is to go todas 
millions. A few tutors must know it incomplete] many 
few courtiers must understand it rather more eal ° 
and the Crown Prince of Greece knows it as my H. i. 
knows the character of a travelling companion ; byt f: 4 
them all comes only one intelligible sentence than 
of the last-named, who testifies on sufficient evide “s 
for he was present when an attempt was made in Yon 
to assassinate them both, that his friend has « pluck,” raed 
rather, for that is more exact, the courage which silentiy 
endures. That is the only testimony yet public 
though that is important—for of all qualities tliat ak 
passive courage is most needful to a Czar—it Ae 
the world but little light. Is the Heir to that tesibie 
throne able or ordinary, reflective or impulsive, tolerant e 
tyrannical, of the opinions of his fiancée, or of the opinions 
of M. Pobiedonostzeff ? These are the questions of import. 
ance; and there is no one to answer them. The diplomatists, 
have nothing to say, except that the coming Czar ig ip 
face and physique rather curiously like the Duke of York 
The correspondents know absolutely nothing about the 
matter, and being unwilling to be silent repeat stories which 
it is said, irritate the Cesarewitch by their ineptitude, and 
which, if it were for one reason alone, are sure to be mislead. 
ing. No heir to a throne, and especially no heir to a despotic 
throne, is the same the day before and the day after the 
great change in his fate. It is not only that responsi 
bility changes all men by compelling them to think ag. 
well as to feel, but that the release from repression, always 
severe however unintended, positively affects the main 
lines of the character. You see that not only in Frederick 
the Great, but in men of far inferior genius and, 
station, who on their accession to independence betra 
qualities, good and evil, which their closest friends 
never suspected in them. A Crown Prince is always 
the object of too much pressure from one side or 
another ever to be quite himself, and the Cesarewitch hag 
yet to reveal his individuality, which, in all buman 
probability, will be as separate as that of any member of 
his House; of Paul, the man of fierce whim ; of Alexander 
I., the Greek; of Nicholas, the autocrat; of Alexander 
IL., the gentleman; of Alexander III., so like a conscien- 
tious moujik or Russian peasant on the throne. There is 
little chance that it will prove ordinary, for the speciality 
of the Romanoffs is the speciality of their Empire, a 
certain tendency to exaggeration in all things; and we 
see no reason why it should be otherwise than good. 
Character is not hereditary, but the instincts are, and the 
dying Czar and his Czarina have, by unusual testimony, 
been two persons in whom conscience, possibly unen- 
lightened conscience, but still conscience, ruled supreme. 
The world, however, must wait for further knowledge; 
though the uncertainty as to the character of a man who 
will have so much in his hands, the continuance of peace 
to begin with, and the continuance or modification of the 
Russian autocracy, deepens the agitation of the nations, 
and the universal sense that let who will have cause of 
complaint against Alexander III., his departure is nothing 
less than a calamity to the world. 





MR. ASQUITH’S SPEECH AT LEVEN. 


M* ASQUITH, as a politician, has not shown any 

great amount of originality or initiative, but one 
may always look to his speeches for a good hard 
common-sense statement of his party’s case well driven 
home. That is just what one finds in the speech 
delivered by him in the Leven Town Hall Jast Monday, 
—the first speech by any Cabinet Minister of importance 
since Parliament rose. Mr. Asquith’s level-headedness 
was clearly shown in what he said about the House of 
Lords. There was no talk about “accidents of an acci- 
dent,” or “ermined obstructors,” or “ gilded Chambers,” 
or the cther figures of speech with which even Gladstoniavs 
who should know better, are accustomed to interlard their 
speeches when they talk about the Peers. Instead, Mr. 
Asquith took up what was, from his point of view, 4 
perfectly sane and reasonable attitude, and argued out the 





not doubt; nobody can who looks on the face of the 


question with good taste and good temper, He began by 
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, im put forward for the Lords by their 
stating A farang Rm in a form which differs but little 
that qhich we have repeatedly used in these columns. 
ti tions which are claimed for the House o£ Lords 
The func .— First of all, that it should act as a re- 
are, he declares : ; ae a h 
2 authority over the details of legislation ; and, in 
vising a ce, that where there is a reasonable doubt 
the ee qos any question, the House of Commons is 
sn ating the majority of the electorate, the House 
ors should have the power of interposing such delay 
: will enable that doubt to be authoritatively solved.” 
Mr Asquith wisely does not attempt to combat this view 
‘essentials, or to claim that the House of Commons 
Q ald be solitary and supreme in the work of legislation. 
indeed we gather that he fully admits the necessity for 
some sort of check on the House of Commons. Having 
tated the claim of the Lords, Mr. Asquith goes on to ask 
what sort of a body that ought to be to which such im- 
rant functions are intrusted. The House of Lords, he 
infers, should be an impartial and dispassionate revising 
authority. Its business is to correct slovenly work and to 
check precipitate legislation; and it should . be keen to 
watch and careful to follow the steady set, as distinguished 
from the transient drift, of national sentiment,” and ready 
to defer to the clear manifestation of the popular will. Mr. 
Asquith having drawn his ideal House of Lords in these 
bright and interesting colours, brings up the existing 
House of Lords, and shows by comparison how poor and 
imperfect a piece of mechanism it is. It is partisan in 
composition, and it only checks the legislation of one party 
in the State,—it exercises, in fact, “the capricious and 
one-sided jurisdiction of what is after alla privileged party 
committee.” No doubt, for controversial purposes, this plan 
of contrasting the ideal with the reality is very effective,— 
more effective even than the good old plan of first making 
a man of straw in the likeness of your opponent, and 
then showing how easy it is to knock him down. If, 
however, Mr. Asquith’s method were pursued in the case 
of any other institution of the State, the result might be 
equally disastrous to the reality and favourable to the 
ideal. For example, one might draw a portrait of an 
ideal Home Secretary, and then put beside it a strictly 
unflattered portrait of Mr. Asquith, and ask the world to 
condemn the Member for East Fife as a person utterly 
unfit to remain Home Secretary. But surely that would 
be an exceedingly unfair way of judging of Mr. Asquith’s 
abilities. Again, one might draw an ideal picture of a 
representative Assembly, in which all the Members won 
their elections by the most virtuous means, and for the 
noblest and most public-spirited purposes; whose hands 
were absolutely pure, whose heads were filled with a single- 
hearted desire for the welfare of the State,— men who never 
pursued the baser party ends, and who were always anxious 
to triumph by the force of reason and argument, rather than 
by the force of voting. Contrasted with this, one might 
place a picture of the House of Commons which, without 
being a caricature, should bring into special prominence 
all the less-pleasing features of the Lower House. If 
judgment were to be pronounced on the strength of that 
contrast, the Commons would be swept away on the 
instant. The truth is, the comparing of an institution 
with its ideal is for all practical purposes useless 
and fallacious. It advances one very little towards the 
solution of such problems as that which Mr. Asquith has 
to solve. The House of Lords must not be abolished 
merely because, like all other human institutions, it is 
faulty. It is first necessary to devise some machinery 
which promises to do the work better. When that is 
accomplished, by all means substitute it for the old. 
Your coach may have a defective drag, but if it will 
work at all, you do not take it off unless and until you 
have something to put in its place. We are quite 
willing to agree with Mr. Asquith that the House of 
Lords is in many ways a faulty drag. The fact that the 





Unioniate preponderate so greatly is a grave misfortune. 
° r. Asquith, or any one else, can suggest a better 

econd House, by all means let him do so, and the country 
will be glad enough to discuss the new plan. Itis of no 
Th, merely to show the worthlessness of the Lords. 

“er 18 &@ pure waste of breath. What is the good of the 
he eelwright standing by the coach-door and lecturing at 
“arge on the badness of one of the wheels? His business 
1s either to show how a new and better wheel can be put 
°n, or to let the coach proceed. Cursing the rottenness of 








the wheel, even when the cursing is done very seriously 
and very politely, is simply irritating. 

Mr. Asquith gave no positive indications of the in- 
tentions of the Government in regard to the House 
of Lords. The Prime Minister is to speak in the course 
of the next few days, and it is naturally left to him to 
announce the policy of the Government. One seems, 
however, to gather two things from Mr. Asquith’s speech. 
One is that the Government do not intend to endure any 
longer the claim of the Lords. The other is that they ure 
not prepared to advocate a single Supreme House. These 
two lines of policy were very strongly expressed in a 
passage near the close of Mr. Asquith’s speech. “Our 
charge, then, to put the matter briefly, against the House 
of Lords is that in its composition it caricatures the 
features, and in practice it perverts the functions, of a 
necessary Chamber. It may be prudent, it may be neces- 
sary, to take security against the possible danger of the 
House of Commons misinterpreting or outliving its 
mandate by committing the country to legislation which 
is in advance of, or in opposition to, the national will. 
But surely the resources of statesmanship ought to be 
equal to devising some better remedy against that danger 
than the subordination of the representative House of 
Commons to the capricious and one-sided jurisdiction of 
what is, after all, a privileged party committee.” Surely 
this must mean that the Government plan is to devise some 
checking Chamber which is not the Lords. We confess that 
though we await the Government’s attempt to solve this 
most difficult of problems with great interest, it is without 
much hope of success. If they try to erect a new Upper 
House strong enough to do its work effectively, they will 
find that their project will be too much for the stomachs 
of the Commons. If, on the other hand, they abolish the 
present powers of the Lords—the veto, as it is very in- 
accurately called—they, in effect, abolish the House of 
Lords, and leave the Commons in supreme power. It 
appears to us that the jealousy of the Lower House on the 
one hand, and of the country as a whole on the other, 
make both these solutions impossible. The House of 
Commons will not surrender an atom of the power it now 
has to make a strong Second House, and the country will 
not, we believe, consent to give uncontrolled power to the 
Commons. Perhaps the Government plan is the some- 
what unheroic one of proposing that Bills agreed to by a 
two-thirds’ majority of the Commons may be passed over 
the heads of the Lords. That, however, would bea reform 
which would not help the present Government. Still, 
it need not be resented by the Lords, since two-thirds’ 
majorities are hardly known in our Parliament. But 
if this was the ridiculus mus of the Leeds Conference, 
would Mr. Asquith have spoken of it in such terms as 
these :—“I agree that in a matter of such gravity and 
of such difficulty we ought to be slow to move, and we 
ought to be prudent and careful in the proposals which 
we make. But there is no longer any use in blinking the 
fact that we have arrived at a point in our constitutional 
development when this great issue must be determined one 
way or the other. It means, I agree, the opening of a new 
chapter in our Constitution.” It is true that Mr. Asquith 
went on to say that, in his judgment, it was in no sense 
a revolutionary step, but merely marked the formal and 
“practical recognition of the logical consequences of 
those measures of popular enfranchisement which both 
parties in the State, during the last thirty years, have 
passed.” Still, this language is hardly compatible with 
any but a very big proposal. Well, we shall see; but, 
unless we are much mistaken, the Government will find 
the making of vast constitutional changes in the intervals 
of the Newcastle programme, work somewhat more difficult 
and exhausting than at present they seem to imagine. 





THE SECOND BALLOT IN BELGIUM. 


i complete victory of the Clericals in Belgium is 

one of the most striking and instructive incidents 
in the recent history of politics. Belgium is not an outside 
corner of Europe, or one in which ideas have remained 
stagnant, or one, as we pointed out last week, in which 
the people, being fairly content, have sunk into a kind of 
Oriental passivity. There are such places even in Europe ; 
but Belgium is alive with modern ideas, is full of business, 
feels in the most direct way influences both from I’rance 
and Germany, and though prosperous on the whole, 
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is by no means filled with a contented population. 
The people are too thick on the ground, they know 
what emigration means, and though a large section 
of them are habitually described as “gross,” they are 
by no means stolid or immovable. They have just 
worked peaceably through a revolution at least as far- 
reaching as that of France in 1830, or our own in 
1882, and they are excited about politics almost to the 
verge of civil war. Moreover, they have adopted, appa- 
rently with full popular approval, the logical law from 
which all the rest of Europe have recoiled, and have made 
abstinence from the polls, except for reasons of health, a 
penal offence. It is true there are checks upon universal 
suffrage in the shape of plural rights of voting ; but the 
strongest of these is the married state, and that is as open 
to the wildest Red as to the most moderate Conservative. 
The vote must therefore be taken to be the vote of the 
mass of the people, yet under such circumstances, and in 
such a country, the Catholic Church has triamphedall along 
the line. Imagine Brussels returning eighteen Clerical 
Members! It is true, of course, and should be carefully 
noted by politicians that the Church allied itself with Con- 
servatism, and that it was fortunate in its psychological 
moment, the peasantry being alarmed by the Socialist 
speeches, and true also that its opponents were divided 
by irremediable differences of object; but none of these 
explanations remove or even modify the great central facts. 
The split between Liberals and Socialists mattered little, 
for both parties together are drowned in the amazing 
majority of the Clericals, which exceeds double the total 
of all their opponents put together. It isas if the United 
Kingdom had returned 466 Unionists, to 200 of all other 
parties in the State. Then we must not forget that, 
although Conservative feeling and peasant prejudices 
lent their aid, the election was avowedly a fight between 
the Clericals and the Progressists; that the victorious 
party accepted the word “Clerical” as fairly descriptive 
of their policy; and that the priesthood almost unani- 
mously exerted themselves on that side. The result was 
a victory for others also, but for none so clearly as for the 
Church, which, by the confession of all Belgians, is at this 
moment so completely mistress of the situation, that the 
last hope of the old Liberals, who were what we call 
Whigs, is the personal authority of the King. He may, 
they think, by his personal influence force their ideas 
upon the Cabinet; but in the teeth of so great a majority, 
that must surely be a dream. 

Tf the result of this contest were an isolated instance, as 
some of our contemporaries appear to imagine, it would 
be of far less instruction or importance, and might even 
be explained as an aberration peculiar to Belgium; but 
this is not the case. Precisely the same thing happened 
twenty years ago in one of the most prosperous and best- 
educated districts of Europe,—the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia. Prince Bismarck, with his Culturkampf, aroused 
religious feeling, and instantly the majority, voting by 
universal suffrage, returned in the Catholic provinces a 
“Clerical” party, which, holding the balance of power, 
remained unbroken for years, until the Imperial Govern- 
ment, made wiser by experience, retraced its steps. The total 
effect of those two precedents on the mind, is that religious 
feeling once excited overcomes even now all other impulses 
in the electors, and that the most dangerous thing any 
party can do is to excite it fully against itself. This is 
what the Socialists are doing all over the Continent, and 
thus preparing for themselves a terrible reactionary 
movement in which they may, for a time at least, be 
overwhelmed or even deprived of freedom. Why they 
do it we hardly know—why, that is, they are so furiously 
anti-Christian—for there is a side of Christianity to which 
Socialists might appeal ; but they always do, probably from 
horror of an authority which is final and uncontrollable by 
the vote, and it is in the end on this rock that they will wreck 
their cause. Man will not live without religion, and if 
Socialism and religion show themselves incompatible, then 
Socialism, even if favoured as a method of life by a 
majority, will go to the wall. The Socialists are face to 
face with « permanent force which, in all ages and among 
all races, has proved itself stronger than either the love of 
comfort or the pity for suffering, which are the two 
motors, so to speak, of the Socialist machine. They 
choose to say they will pay no deference to religion, and 
the religious, aided by those who hold religion to b> 
necessary, have in Belgium ground them at a blow to 
Parliamentary powder. 








As between the two parties in i 
course, that the Clerioals should ag ars » We prefer, of 
must perforce accommodate their acts to thei M8e they 
ciple that Christianity is absolutely true. Peat Prin. 
because they will abstain from mad experiments oly, 
which might plunge the country into economic 10 living, 
even barbarism,—but we confess to grave moans: or 
magnitude and completeness of the Clerical victo at the 
is no visible force left to resist them or mode ry: Thery 
except insurrection, which as against modern as te them, 
resort only for a people in despair. They are pone, in 
the Senate, masters of the Chamber, ‘masters 
Executive, for Leopold II. is not Leopold L, a 

d to depart if hi 1 “on 
pared to dep 1s people wandered too i 
from his ideas of what is wise. They are mest ly 
by the vote of a class, or even of a combin, a 
of classes, but by the vote of a whole peo ~ pe 
control, should it come to that, a heavier physical fe 
than their adversaries can summon to their support. The 
Army and the peasants are stronger than all the mob f 
the cities. The majority may, in fact, do as they like ‘ ” 
unless they are guided by far-seeing and self-restrained 
men, they may do things which will almost madden thei 
opponents; may, in fact, induce them to declare that they 
would rather become French than remain under such 
rule. A Government guided by Clericals, and bound by 
logic as well as convenience to gratify the Clergy, will q 
Belgium, be sorely tempted to make education not onl 
religious, but obscurantist ; to restrict the freedom of he 
Municipalities, which tend to be aggressively secular: 
to deny the right of association; and to diminish 
sharply and severely the liberty not only of the Press 
in its technical sense, but of literature altogether. The 
Roman Church, in fact, with its ideas, can hardly, when 
in a position to act freely, tolerate a completely free 
Press, and there is plenty to be said in Belgium against 
an unlimited freedom, which, to begin with, separates 
society into two hostile camps. If these things are 
attempted, or things like them, the bitterness of feeling 
in Belgium may rise to the height of a veiled or even 
unveiled civil war, in which one side will rely on Franc 
and the other on Holland, or perhaps Germany. The true 
policy of the Ministry after their supreme victory, would be 
to oppress as little as possible, to make as many economic 
concessions as the peasants will bear, and to endure literary 
attack, even when violent, with serenity ; but that policy 
will require men who are perhaps scarcely to be found. We 
expect a régime of repression under which the repressed 
will become very French, and party bitterness will rise to 
heights of which in modern Europe we have had fer 
examples. We have had nothing like a religious war in 
the West since 1848; but, as we have so often pointel 
out, Clericalism and Socialism, when fully aroused, are 
rather rival religions, than rival parties in the political 
world. Unanimity, as in Japan—or in a whale—is always 
endurable, because there is nobody to be oppressed; 
but a Chamber with a mighty majority, and a weak 
minority, each animated by a fiery and absolutist 
creed, is a most dangerous—we had almost written 
a most deadly—instrument of Government. We none 
of us quite know to what lengths a democracy, exempt 
from the fear of resistance, and sure that it is morally 
right—the distinctive note of COlericalism—would be 
tempted to go. It went very far in Rome when Rome 
was governed by Cardinals; and we have yet to be mate 
sure that a Chamber, once absolute, will be less arbitrary 
than a King. 


THE WAGES OF ABILITY. 


a? incident occurred at Berlin last week which wil, 
we fear, escape in this country the earnest attentiol 
it deserves. The Congress of the Social Democratit 
party, which now controls more than half a million votes, 
and hopes to control all Germany, received with attention 
a proposal that the editors of Socialist newspapers sho 


of 
of the 





have their salaries cut down, as we gather, to £3 a week, 
the highest wage earned in Germany by the most skillel | 


working man. The reason urged for the proposal was 
not that the editors did their work badly, but that mental 
work was easy or “light” work, and that it wis 
monstrous to pay men who sat at a desk more than men 
who laboured at exhausting or dangerous callings. Her 
Bebel, the first Parliamentary representative of the party: 
opposed the motion upon the common-sense ground thal 
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. not work for such wages, and that the 
the eins wot replace them; and was lost on a 
Socialis put it is said that the motion represented the 

fooling of the majority. We can believe that fully, 
on. England, where men as a rule are fairly practical, 
le e jealousy about the wages of mental ability con- 
the danse itself. The secretaries of the great Unions, 
- constantly distribute comfort or bynes through whole 
pe who ought to be paid like statesmen, are 
dnt ey potas. oc The Miners’ Union cut down 
Mr Burt’s allowance, — pe in ‘si 
ear to £300, upon which a Member, however 
sei heal live and do the work for which he is 
rected. The County Council of London, which is semi- 
Socialist, pays its —— 7 than oe ——- 
ive, and less per cent. than the regular 
rae chemist of a first-class brewing concern. Mr. 
John Burns, the most sensible of Labour leaders, declares 
that no man is worth more than £500 a year, and, we 
doubt not, honestly thinks he could get a Lord Chancellor 
at the price, though a leading counsel cannot for that 
money get an es oem —<—s nergy weeaah he 
little, has difficulty in getting it from his con- 
. and many dockers, if we recollect right, recently 
boiled over at Mr. Ben Tillett’s moderate allowances. We 
are told, moreover, by a great expert in co-operative ex- 
periments, that one of the most frequent difficulties in 
their way is the reluctance of working shareholders to 
yote what they consider extravagant salaries for what 
they also consider “light” work,—that -is, work the 
consequence of which is not an outpouring of perspira- 
tion. Some of them cannot see, for instance, why a 
buyer for a large distributing concern should have more 
than £300 a year. The fact that his mental skill brings 
the profits has no weight with them, any more than the 
other fact that if he chose to cheat he could obtain £300 
a month in dishonest commissions from dealers anxious to 
do business on almost any terms. A general i aan 
“high” pay for mental labour is still kept down by the 
snftence of the experienced and the weight of tradition, 
but the jealousy of such pay increases every day, and we 
do not doubt that, as a poor sort of education spreads more 
widely, the bitterness will lead to singular experiments. A 
man who cannot read regards culture with a reverence of 
which the man who can only read is often found to be de- 
void. We quite expect to see the day when direction in 
all departments will be determined by lot, and the man 
who has failed most conspicuously in life will receive the 
mandate to guide his fellows as a fitting solatium. That 
is the logical conclusion of arguments such as were pressed 
on Herr Bebel, and everywhere but in England that experi- 
ment which seems logical, is the one most sure to be tried. 
It took the Terror to convince the philanthropists of 
the French Revolution that men were not all good “by 
nature,” and it will take a good deal of bankruptcy and 
defeat to convince the new Socialists that a good General 
is worth a penny a day from every man in his army. 

We are not concerned, however, just now to show that 
the Berlin proposition is exceedingly silly, for the kind of 
man who wants to be told that ability is a force which 
can guide many men, and is therefore worth the pay 
of many, is hardly likely to be a reader of the Spectator, 
but we wish to point out two results which will follow 
from the adoption of the new theory. One is the con- 
version of another and most powerful class to what may 
be called, for the sake of brevity, “ Conservative opinions.” 
The Socialists of the Continent seem not to care what 
enemies they make. They have already driven all 
capitalists into a frenzy of resistance, under which the 

tter, we are sorry to perceive, are in many instances 
~¢9., in most Italian Labour contests—taking leave alike 
of t €ir common-sense and their natural humanity. 
ar sa noe flung the Church, which was well 

“posed towards them, into the arms of their enemies, 
with the result we are now witnessing in Belgium. 

ey have alarmed the Governments till the Emperor 
of Germany, who wanted at first to legislate strongly in 
the interest of workers, and who called a Labour Con- 
Sress, is studying with Count Caprivi how to impart new 
edge to the repressive laws without establishing a state 
of siege. They have alienated the Armies, though they 
are full of poor and rather hardly used men, so that the 
capitalists can rely in the last resort upon the soldiery. 
nd now they are irritating and humiliating all the 





mentally competent, so that all the professions will be 
against them to a man; all the journalists who, if not 
the strongest of the thinking classes, are those most im- 
mediately felt; and all the more capable leaders who arise 
among themselves. ‘The position of these leaders has 
always been one of perplexity and pain. They cannot 
lead and work with their hands; if they lead they want 
more pay than ordinary handicraftsmen, because they have 
more expenses; and yet if they accept more, they are 
liable to be taunted by their own comrades with being 
drones in the hive. And now this reproach is formu- 
lated, and they are told that in no long time they will be 
paid less than labourers because they have easier work ! 
Of course, if the Socialists can rely on a perpetual supply 
of ascetics of ability who will undertake to lead for bare 
food, they will not suffer for their folly ; but if, like every 
other body of men, even Churchmen and monks, they 
have to pay for the capacity to lead and govern, what 
can be the result but the kind of fluid anarchy, the 
inability to build up strong organisations, which has 
always placed the workers more or less under the 
capitalists’ feet ? They are threatening to boycott mental 
capacity—that is the plain English of it all—and if 
there is any teaching in experience, they will pay 
for that folly in defeat whenever struggles come. They 
of all men ought to understand that, for whenever they 
are badly led in a strike, they pay tens of thousands of 
pounds to accomplish a defeat which leaves them at once 
paralysed and poor. They are, nevertheless, so bemused 
either by the rubbishy idea of equality—as if even their 
limbs were equal, let alone their minds—or by an un- 
worthy jealousy, that they will risk defeat rather than pay 
to the competent man more than they receive themselves. 
The stoker must have as much as the engineer, even if the 
train goes smash. 

We confess we witness this movement with unalloyed 
vexation. We want the Socialists to be defeated, but not 
by their own stupidity. They have something to say for 
themselves, and some of their objects, for example, the 
extinction of overwork, are perfectly sound, and if they 
would formulate their ideas, choose able leaders, and 
allow that what they seek is a living-wage, and not 
equality of wages, compromises could be made with them 
as easily as with any other party in the State. Nobody 
not an idiot wants to keep handicraftsmen out of comfort. 
But with the ideas they are now professing in meetings 
like that in Berlin, no compromise is possible; they are 
driving all but themselves into dead resistance, and 
we are in danger of what we regard as a horrible 
calamity,—the division of society into two camps, each 
filled with soldiers who do not understand their enemies 
or pity them, or think of any result to the war except 
extirpation or surrender at discretion. Victory, we need 
not say, victory complete and permanent, will be to the 
side which possesses ability, and not to the side which 
only possesses strength ; but to good men that victory, if 
it is purchased by the ruin of the larger army, will be as 
distressing as defeat. Every new step the Socialists take 
deepens the cleavage in society,—that is, deepens the pit 
in which hope for the future will be buried. 





EXPERIMENTAL LEGISLATION. 


HY should we not try experiments in political life, 

as we do in other forms of investigation, and if they 
succeed on a small scale, try them on a larger scale? That 
was the question put by Mr. Leonard Courtney in a speech 
made to his constituents on Monday last. He went on to 
demand an application of the principle of experimental 
legislation in regard to the Gothenburg system,—the 
absorption of the liquor trade, within a given area, by a 
public body. He should like, he said, to see the Gothen- 
burg system tried experimentally in some parts of 
England, and, indeed, he was in favour of all experi- 
ments in liquor legislation. Mr. Asquith was no less 
emphatic in his support of the experiment of liquor- 
selling by a municipality or other public body. Though 
throwing considerable doubts on the efficacy of the 
Gothenburg system, and pointing out what seemed to 
him to be its defects, he was all for setting up a working 
model of the scheme. ‘I should like,’ said Mr. 
Asquith, “‘to see the experiment tried fairly by some 
one or more of our great municipalities, and then, 
after a few years’ working of it, we might be better 
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able to judge than we are at present whether it was fitted 
for more general or universal adoption.” As regards 
the Gothenburg system, we are heartily in accord with 
Mr. Courtney and Mr. Asquith. We believe that certainly 
no harm, and in all probability a great deal of good, 
would come from a full and fair experiment of the scheme 
advocated by the Bishop of Chester and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Actual experiment, and only actual experiment, will show 
whether the objections raised against the scheme are real 
or merely imaginary,—whether the profits and prices, as 
Mr. Asquith seems to suggest, would either be too great 
or too small, and whether it would, in fact, be impossible 
to find any way of disposing of the surplus funds which 
would not incite the managers to stimulate the sales. 
These and a hundred other questions will be answered if 
we set up a working model of the system in Carlisle or 
Aberdeen,—and they are questions which;it is well worth 
taking a little trouble to answer. 

But though we entirely approve of the proposal to test 
the Gothenburg system experimentally, we do not think 
it would be safe to rush to the conclusion that all 
experiments in the way of legislation would be wise or 
satisfactory. The notion of experimental legislation is 
only sound within certain limits. Just as in chemistry, 
so in legislation, there are certain experiments which it 
can be said beforehand are not worth trying. LEither 
they are too expensive to justify their being undertaken, 
or they are unlikely to produce any results worth having, 
or again, the results are already fully ascertained. Lastly, 
they may be in their nature too dangerous to be worth 
trying. The risk of injury in case of failure may 
be out of proportion to the chance of success. We 
shall then, if we are wise, keep our experimental legisla- 
tion within strict bounds. We must not say “ Yes,” off- 
hand, to the first man who walks into the laboratory and 
suggests that this or that experiment shall be tried on the 
social organism. The thing must be carefully considered 
in all its bearings, and only allowed if the end aimed 
at is clearly good, and if there is a reasonable hope of 
success. For example, if a set of philanthropists were 
t> declare that our penal system was utterly wrong 
and that criminals ought to be treated solely by kindness, 
and were to propose that an English county should be set 
apart for them to experiment with, it would be madness 
to allov the experiment. The chance of the experiment 
succeeding would be too small, and the injury in case of 
failure too great. In the same way we should object to 
see experiments tried either in the interests of the extreme 
Socialists or the extreme individualists, even if it could be 
argued that in neither case would the failure do any great 
harm. There ought to be a common agreement that the 
end in view is desirable. Otherwise it is unfair to 
make the minority which is sure to exist submit to the 
experiment. But as there is a common agreement against 
both complete Socialism and complete individualism, and as 
both are regarded by the general opinion of the country 
as undesirable, it would be a mistake to try experiments 
which, if successful, would point to the adoption of 
either of those schemes of organising Society. Another 
important limitation which we should put on experi- 
mental legislation is that the demand must not be 
a merely local one. Nottingham or Bristol or Kent must 
not be allowed to try an experiment which is merely 
wanted by the local majority. For example, Leicester 
should not be allowed to try the experiment of doing away 
with compulsory vaccination, even if the evils arising 
from failure could be confined within her own boundary. 
The pernicious ideal of local autonomy must not be in- 
directly encouraged by the use of experimental legislation. 
Many people incline to the notion that if a particular 
place wants to do this or that foolish thing, it should be 
ullowed to do it. ‘If they like to make fools of them- 
selves, why should we mind ?—it doesn’t matter to us— 
let them fry in their own fat!” That is the sort of way 
in which people are often urged to look at the demands 
for local autonomy. As a matter of fact, nothing could 
be more dangerous to the welfare of the nation than such 
encouragement of local autonomy and independence. It 
breaks up the homogeneity of the nation, and teaches 
men to regard their own little area of parish or town as 
standing aloof from the rest of the country. But on the 
homogeneity of the nation rests its hopes of welfare. It 
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populated country advance in pow tn} 
that nature had endowed far raed Pea nations 
Norman Kings crushed out local autonomy of et Our 
sort, both among their feudal tenants and a the bad 
towns; and this made us what we were, and not mang the 
concourse of autonomous atoms. The homogeneit br, 
nation is founded in fact as well as in polic y . the 
fallacy to say that it does not matter to town Bir Re Isa 
makes a muddle of its affairs. It does matter pr 
deal, Every man and woman in the land, and ieoan — 
of men and women, have a direct interest in pie hr 
their neighbours near and far are conducting their beat 
properly. Even if we in London did not catch oe 
pox from Leicester, it would be a terrible evil for he 
to have Leicester struck down by the plague. Whethe 
we admit it or not, we are homogeneous; and whe al 
strike at the homogeneity of the nation, we strike pe 
vital—nay, at the most vital—point. eis 


If, then, we are to have experimental legislati 
must be careful never to slew’ i on the a 
people and place that ask for it will only hurt themsely ; 
if it fails, and that therefore we need not mind grant; : 
their request. That it is only to be allowed with an eye to th 
general good is the first condition of experimental legiala 
tion. Next, there must be a fairly general agreement that 
the proposed object is a good one. Then, there must be q 
reasonable likeliood of success; and lastly, good grounds 
for believing that the cost of the experiment, either jy 
money or in other ways, will not be unduly heavy. Inq 
word, experimental legislation must not be undertaken 
recklessly, or with a light heart. With these limitations 
we entirely sympathise with Mr. Courtney's proposal. 
The Gothenburg system is admirably adapted for 
experimental legislation. It fulfils all the conditions, 
It is not a case of a mere local demand. The 
object is one of which all men approve—for it is not 
the prohibition of the sale of liquor, but the conducting 
of the liquor traffic in a way that will diminish drunken. 
ness,—an ideal to which every brewer in the land will 
assent. The chances of success are reasonably good, 
while if the experiment fails, no great harm will be done, 
If, then, we are in for an era of experimental legislation, no 
better first example could possibly be taken than the 
Gothenburg system. 





THE “ POOLING” OF THE WORLD. 


: world has shrunk during the lifetime of the writer 
. to one-third its size. In the remarkable speech 
which Sir Thomas Sutherland, the able chairman of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, addressed on Wednes- 
day to the Institute of Marine Engineers, he pointed out 
that the speed of steamers had increased 50 per cent. 
within fifteen years, the maximum now reaching twenty- 
five miles an hour; but even that amazing statement does 
not reveal the whole truth. In 1844—that is, fifty years 
ago—the maximum speed was much nearer eight miles 
than fifteen, and we have to add the reductions in 
time effected almost everywhere, but conspicuously in the 
grand routes to Asia and America, by the diffusion of the 
railway systems. Add the reduction of cost, even for 
passengers, which is quite 30 per cent., and the immense 
additions to comfort, all of which increase the ease 
of travel, and the shrinkage will be found to be a 
least as great as we have stated. China, for instance, 
is to-day only one-third the distance it was in 1844, even 
if we strike out of the calculation the electric cables which 
make Pekin seem at least as near us as Berlin or Vienns 
This speed, moreover, will probably increase; for not only 
will vessels grow bigger, as Sir T. Sutherland says—that 
being the secret of cheapness—and steam machinery more 
perfect, but electricity will yet yield us a new auxiliary 
motor, and the last word of science in abolishing the 
friction of the water—we do not mean the resistance, 
but the friction which Stephenson hoped to ovél- 
come—has not yet been uttered. If we could coat 
great steamers with silica as the goldsmiths now cost 
silver, we might, by that one device alone, add five miles 
an hour to their speed; and even that is not the final limit 
of inventiveness. If the Japanese do not conquer us, 





is not too much to say that the more homogeneous the 
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our children will yet see steamers of twelve 
thousand tons rushing through the Atlantic and Pacific at 
i speed of railway trains, and perhaps dragging 

the ordinary speed : ; 
floating rafts which will hold in safety and comfort five 
thousand soldiers or emigrants to Australia or South 
a this “progress” is all for good, though 
science, as the Anarchists show us, can be bitterly 
malignant; but there is one great effect of it on 
civilisation which does not attract half enough attention. 

It is useless to dream that intercommunication can go on 

at this pace without a general pooling, both of the 

resources of the world and the characters of mankind. 

The products of the world will be distributed through the 

world on nearly equal terms, and will.form in the great 

centres of commerce vast “‘ pools,” in the cardplayer’s or 
lawyer’s sense. Nobody will have much advantage in the 
commercial battle from locality, but must stand his chance 
of being beaten in price or in quality by an unseen some- 
body thousands of miles away. This is already an opera- 
tive truth as regards wheat, flesh-meat, fruit, and timber ; 
and it will shortly be true as regards all textiles, most 
kinds of ironwork, glass, china and paper. They can all 
be made as well and cheaper in Japan and China, where, 
indeed, some kinds of goods, supposed to be English, are 
already made in enormous quantities, and at rates which, 
to English artisans, seem unintelligible. “ Where does 
the profit come in?” they ask with the incredulity of 
dismay. This process must go on if communication goes 
on developing, and it must mean that the races favoured 
by climate or habitual freedom from wants will defeat 
their rivals; that, in fact, when wages are fairly pooled the 
average will be a low one. We cannot see any escape 
from that proposition, or from its corollary, that the 
man who lives in the cold regions and needs fire, a brick 
house, and comparatively thick clothes, will find it very hard 
to maintain himself, and must either depart or allow his 
civilisation to sink to a lower plane. He has only his 
energy to help him; and it may be doubted whether, in 
presence of nearly automatic machinery, energy is of much 
value, or if it is, whether the Japanese has not a sufficient 
supply. Cannon, for instance, are supposed to be things 
specially requiring the energy and skill of the Northern 
races ; but is it certain that a Japanese founder would not 
make them, and file, or rather plane, them, and mount 
them on carriages as well as Krupp or Armstrong can do ? 
If he can, then in the end the foremen at Essen or Elswick 
must contrive to live on very little more than Japanese 
foremen think sufficient. That prospect seems to us 
serious, and that it may arrive will not be doubted by 
any one who has watched the effect of Indian competition 
on Lancashire industry and even Lancashire ideas. The 
county is not foremost in the rush for easier hours, because 
coolies in Salsette are willing from traditional habit to do 
without them. 

The pooling of character is a less concrete and visible 
probability ; but it is happening, and will happen still 
more effectively. Europe and Asia and America can- 
not embrace as they are doing without a mental as 
well as a commercial effect upon the first-named. 
Most of our readers know men and women who have 
become, as the phrase runs, “ cosmopolitans,’—that 
18, have imbibed the ways and ideas of many Euro- 
pean countries, and know, too, how widely different 
such “ cosmopolitans” are from ordinary English people. 
Henceforward cosmopolitanism will imply residence in 
several continents instead of several countries, and the 
differentiation of ideas thus produced will be far more 
marked. Speaking broadly, and of course with reserves 
as to individuals, we have never met an Anglo-Asiatic 
Who was not more imperious, an Anglo-African who was 
not harder, or an Anglo-American who was not more 
cyuically tolerant than the average Englishman on the 
Same plane of intelligence; and the process of change 
has as yet only begun. The ideas of Asia, for ex- 
ample, have not arrived here in any strength yet, 
but they will come, and they will profoundly affect 

morals and manners. “Asiatic ideas do not 
travel,” did you say? why there is not a creed believed 
on earth except fetishism, which did not originate on that 
Fr tnent. Just study what the returned Crusaders were 
ike, and what the fighting “Orders” which remained in 
Asia for nearly two hundred years. We are not saying, 
be it understood, that all that comes will be deleterious. 


Socialists, 





Asia has her virtues as well as Europe, and we are the 
last to forget that if Buddhism and Mahommedanism are 
Asiatic creeds, so also is Christianity. But that the 
mental influence of the East, and of the South too, will 
be felt here, we have no doubt whatever, any more than 
that it will be felt in a very profound way. Already, 
we fancy we perceive that the grand Asiatic idea, the 
superiority of reflection to action, is becoming accepted 
in many quarters; and we cannot conceive an idea, 
which, if it became general, even as an abstract opinion, 
would so profoundly modify all Western life. We 
mark, too, both in France and England, the slow 
growth of the Oriental idea of Fate—the blind power— 
though we still conceal our new reverence for it under 
words like “ heredity,” “ society,” “ tendency,” and “ cir- 
cumstance,” and try, by mixing Western altruism with 
it, to conceal from ourselves the fact that Fatalism is non- 
moral. The subject is, perhaps, too big for a newspaper, 
and, as we have said, the visible importation of Asiatic 
ideas and African callousness, is as yet but limited; but 
still, it is well to remember when we boast of our maritime 
feats and the “ record-breaking” speed of our steamers, 
that you cannot abolish distance without abolishing also, 
in some degree, difference, both economic and intellectual. 








MR. FROUDE. 

HEN a distinguished writer dies, the necessary and 
inevitable question that rises to the lips of all those 
who take thought of the commonweal of letters is,—‘ Will his 
work live?” That is the question which people who have the 
literary instinct have been asking themselves for the last few 
days in regard to Mr. Froude. Unquestionably, he was a 
great man of letters; unquestionably, too, he was a man of 
brilliant parts, and fascinated his generation by his wit, his 
rhetoric, and his verbal magic. But to speak thus is not 
enough to answer the question, “ Will he live?” One can 
name a hundred men who in their generation did all 
that, and who now lie with twenty Atlantics of oblivion 
weighing on their verses and their prose. Moore fas- 
cinated his period, and filled so large a place in the world’s 
eye that Shelley, in his “ Adonais,” did not feel it incon- 
gruous to put him as an equal among the great poets who 
mourn the death of Keats. But who reads Moore now? He 
is not only dead, but dead beyond recall or resurrection. We 
know as surely as we know anything that no one will ever be 
able to revive him as, say, the Elizabethan dramatists were 
revived by Lamb. His work, except in the case of a song or 
two, has perished. Will Mr. Froude’s work live, or will it 
too go out in the dark, or leave at best that iridescence of 
decay which occasionally tempts the adventurous student to 
declare that he has discovered a new luminary? Before we 
attempt to answer this question, we must ask another: 
“What is it that keeps literature alive?” We believe 
that the answer is a comparatively simple one,—“ Style 
and Truth.” Style has been called the antiseptic of litera- 
ture, and so, no doubt, it is; but something more than mere 
style is wanted to keep the written word from decay,—to hold 
its head “above oblivion’s waters.” This other necessary 
ingredient of the combination which secures literature against 
the effects of time, is, as we have said, Truth. But by truth 
we do not of course mean truth in the mere literal sense, 
but an admixture of that essential verity which is either 
present or wanting not only in every man, but in all the 
works of man. Whether men endue literary work with this 
spirit of truth or not, depends in reality on their intention. 
If a man greatly values truth and the reality of things, he 
will give the sense of truth and veracity to his work. If he 
does not, but regards the mirage as, for many purposes, 
equal if not superior to real rocks, woods, and waters, he will 
not be able to prevent the sense of unveracity from penetrating 
his work. If once a writer, consciously or unconsciously, 
takes up the position of the magician whose business it 
is not to speak straight to men’s hearts, but to produce a 
delusion which shall be even more interesting and delightful 
than the reality, this subtle sense of truth, so difficult to 
describe, so easy to feel, leaves his work, and in place of what 
is firm and strong and stable, we get the cloud, the mist, the 

reflection, the refraction. 
Of these two conditions of literary permanence—Style 
and Truth—Mr. Froude unquestionably possessed one. He 
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was in many ways a master of form. He had the first | must be assimilated by the historian to enable him to work 
essential of a great literary style—plasticity. His words | his spell, and recall the past, but this was their chief 
and phrases bend and fit round their subject, and clothe its | use and function. They were the ingredients of Spells, not 
form appropriately and exactly. His style is not a rigid | things of moment in themselves. So dangerous is it to buil 
mould like Gibbon’s, which is the same for all subjects,— | upon a foundation of paradox; for it isa paradox to speak of 
the description of a boy’s love-affair, or the taking of | history as if it were only “a voice for ever sounding acrogs 
Constantinople by Mahomet II. Mr. Froude’s manner rises, | the centuries the laws of right and wrong.” It is not the 
falls, and changes with the theme and mood, and never | function of history to do that, but of wisdom,—of a philosophy 
gives us the sense of stiffness and want of ease. When the | based partly on history and partly on human experience 
theme is splendid and heroic, the period has the majestic | History is the record of the past, and the truest historian is 
roll befitting the muse of history. When the occasion is | he who records most faithfully in his own day, and before hig 
familiar, the style is as intimate as that of Hazlitt. When | own day, pieces together most accurately and most sincerely 
a plain narrative is wanted, we seem to be in the hands of | the story of other times. The historian may be, and often 
some pupil of De Foe, who can outdo the master. The anti- | is, in addition, the man who points out the laws of right and 
septic of style must then be admitted to belong to Mr. Froude. | wrong; but primarily, history is the tale of what was done by 
When this is said, some sensible deductions must be made | the men aforetime and our fathers who begot us. To show 
from the full meed of praise. Mr. Froude never quite reaches | that we are not misrepresenting Mr. Froude, let us note what 
the highest heaven of invention. Sonorous as are someof the | he says as to Shakespeare’s historical plays :—“The most 
greatest passages in the history, they seem poor when put | perfect English history which exists is to be found, in my 
beside the true masterpieces of modern prose. They have not, | opinion, in the historical plays of Shakespeare.” Mr. Froude 
on the one hand, the clear bell-like note of Newman, or, on the | goes on to say that “ Shakespeare’s object was to exhibit as 
other, the passion with which Carlyle saturated the most memor- | faithfully as he possibly could, the exact character of the great 
able passages in the “Sartor Resartus” or “The French | actors in the national drama,—the circumstances which sur. 
Revolution.” We miss the perfect lucidity and perfect sanity | rounded them, and the motives, internal and external, by 
of Matthew Arnold, and the strong yet deft technique of | which they were influenced. To know this, is to know all.” 
Thackeray. To be rigidly just, there is the feeling of the | No doubt there is a certain truth in this. We should be the 
scene-painter in Mr. Froude’s art. It is, we admit, the | last to deny the immense value of Shakespeare’s plays even 
very apotheosis of scene-painting, and in its proper place | from the historical standpoint, but it only causes distraction 
is effective beyond all comparison; but when we are cool, | and confusion to speak of them as Mr. Froude does. They 
we note the familiar tricks of the scene-painter for pro- | call up something very vividly, and that was enough for Mr, 
ducing his moonlight effects or his torch-light pageants. | Froude. 
It is very delightful when we are in the stalls, but it) ‘he truth is, that to understand Mr. Fronde’s historical 
y — : r% xo nes - ri the — masters “ ‘ 9a ie ush position one must again have recourse to the metaphor of the 
siesta dy-dedeignaane sil cetacean iene itag ” atiwe painter of drop-scenes. Mr. Froude was anxious for certain 
mean, the famous and often quoted passage which de- he held th a doubt not insinceidates i 
scribes how the Armada set sail from Ferrol Bay. It is an | PU*POS®S—e Be per = rad > befo q th ts h 
enchanting picture, we fully admit, but is not the enchant- oa ih aesvagonioe =* nis A ue ae ths 
ment that of the exquisitely designed drop-scene? “ The Bring. ah te om & oP -o8 vee haga ge inten 
scene as the Fleet passed out of the harbour must have been possible, To do this, he set about his task gant an WOR the 
singularly beautiful. It was a treacherous interval of real or ter of a drop-scene. The whole thing was designed with 
summer. The early sun was lighting the long chain of the © xiew ton camtanl alieet, There was plenty a set, ie 
Galician mountains, marking with shadows the cleft defiles, ond shade, and here and there chjests were cag ae yst i 
and shining softly on the white walls and vineyards of Coruiia. or immensely foreshartened, 90 ” to be in barmeay. 
F : : the central effect. If you look into a drop-scene at close 
The wind was light and falling towards a calm, the great ‘Il ite all eantiaiah cial julaiedl 
galleons drifted slowly with the tide on the purple water, the _ _ = inate i es — ~ : small re 
long streamers trailing from the trucks, the red crosses, the Senge Se* ae wanted — a omeren, Wm ae ne 
cieilinin. alk the Kientade. aimaine dehied rng tne artist, and remonstrate that this or that detail, say a pillar or 
’ g bright upon the hanging 
: : Nee : vase, is not merely vaguely but actually wrongly drawn, he 
sails. The fruit boats were bringing off the last fresh supplies, | _ . ‘ : 
and the pinnaces hastening to the ships with the last loiterers will sogig': “Xb denn sak sate te:the team. i " 
on shore.” right from the front. All I wanted was a suggestion there, 
and if I studied vases till doomsday it would be no help to 
When we come to our other antiseptic of literature, the spirit | me, as I should still have to keep to the three strokes which 
of truth, we must admit at once that Mr. Froude did not possess | technically make the vase out of drawing, but nevertheless 
it. . We have no desire to exaggerate this defect or to speak | are necessary where I have put them.” People used to think 
of it as if it were a moral obliquity. We prefer, especially at | it was pure “‘cussedness” when Mr. Froude would not wade 
the present moment, to speak of the matter purely from a | through the Spanish archives or bury himself in the Cecil 
literary point of view. If one reads what Mr. Froude has said | papers at Hatfield. It was nothing of the kind. He worked hard 
on the subject of history, it is easy to see that he did not believe | till he had got the material for his drop-scene perfect. That 
that the pursuit of truth was, per se, of much value in history. | done, it was merely waste of time to plod in chests of old papers. 
But having convinced himself of this, and being of a logical | He would not have dared to use more information if he had 
mind, he naturally did not take the trouble to worry over | found it; for more details would have spoilt his picture. But 
details. His notion seems to have been that the so-called facts | though we must describe Mr. Froude, both in style and matter, 
of history were for the most part necessarily false, or at any rate | as a painter of historical drop-scenes, we do not mean thereby 
misleading, and that the real value of history was only obtained | to condemn him. The drop-scene has a real place in the 
by a faithful presentment of the inner working of the minds | drama of history, and when it is so exquisitely done as it 
of the men of the past. Mr. Froude notes that Napoleon | was in Mr. Froude’s case, the world should be grateful. The 
asked, “ What is history but a fiction agreed upon ?” and he | true use of a drop-scene is to interest the spectators in the 
seems to infer that this is all history can be, except when the | plays, and this Mr. Froude’s drop-scenes do to perfection. 
spirit of the times is seized and understood and called up | They excite interest and create expectation, and stimulate the 
for us by a wave of the enchanter’s wand. The great thing | imagination in a way which is beyond praise. Take the case 
is to evoke the past as by magic, and this not for its own | of the “ Bow of Ulysses.” That book isin effect a drop-scene 
sake, for history, said Mr. Froude, “can tell us little of the | to the West Indies and their history, and never was drop- 
past and nothing of the future,” but because history is “a | scene more artfully designed. Since he looked on it, the 
voice for ever sounding across the centuries the laws of right | West Indies have never been the same to the present writer, 
and wrong.” At the first blush nothing could possibly sound | and doubtless there are thousands in his case. It will be 
more promising than this. One would expect the man who | remembered that the groundwork of the picture is formed by 
enunciated this formula to declare by word and deed that since | the wide waters of the South Atlantic. In front is the 
the greatest truths demanded the greatest care, no trouble | stately line-of-battleships of Rodney’s fleet, with streaming 
would be too great to secure an exact knowledge of historic ensigns and spreading sails, bearing down, in all the pomp of 
truth. Instead, Mr. Froude seemed to think that the mere | war, upon the still nobler array of the French. It is not 4 
facts mattered comparatively little. Of course, enough of them | true sea-fight perhaps; but as a drop-scene it is superb, a0 
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us long to know more of the history of those waters 
and the island shores on which they throw their surf. If the 

rd is wise, it will use Mr. Froude’s works as historical drop- 
vynes, enticement to the young or to the sluggish-min ded 
to learn more of the great drama of history. If his historical 
writings are frankly accepted as drop-scenes, they will not do 
the harm which Professor Freeman sincerely, but perhaps 


what pedantically, expected them to produce. 


makes 


some’ 





SUNYASEES AND TRAPPISTS. 

T is almost a pity that Mr. Rudyard Kipling should have 

published his last story in the Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday 
week. Noonereally reads an evening newspaper, and to those 
who only skim it much of the magical charm of that strange 
tale, which only its author could have written, and he only in 
his highest mood, must perforce be imperceptible. By what 
mysterious art Mr. Kipling contrives to create intellectual 
atmosphere, 80 that in his narrative we see without doubt or 
dimness @ person, a scene, a creed so removed from our 
habitual sympathies and range of knowledge, and feel that 
all these are possible, we, who are old critics, are unable to 
decide, but that he has done it no one who comprehends 
literature at all can fail to perceive. Sir Paran Dass—the 
name is a slip, being as impossible in a Brahmin of Brabh- 
mins as Higg or Snell in a great English noble—Knight 
of the Star of India, Premier of his State, administrator, re- 
former, scholar learned in all the Western as well as the Indian 
learning, and naked Sunyasee with a hut on the Himalayas, 
is a true Indian figure, one which, strange as it seems to us in 
this country, has not only once, but repeatedly, existed. 
There are two like him described in Mr. Carpenter’s “ From 
Adam’s Peak to Elephanta” :— 

“Only some five or six years ago the son of the late Rajah of 
Tanjore—a man of some forty or fifty years of age, and of course 
the chief native personage in that part of India—made up his 
mind to become a devotee. He one day told his friends he was 

oing ona railway journey, sent off his servants and carriages 
sen the palace to the station, saying he would follow, gave them 
the slip, and has never been heard of since! His friends went to 
the man who was known to have been acting as his Guru, who 
simply told them, ‘You will never find him.’ Supposing the 
G.0.M. or the Prince of Wales were to retire like this,—how odd 
it would seem! To illustrate this subject I may tell the story of 
Tilleinéthan Swamy, who was the teacher of the Guru whose 
acquaintance I am referring to in this chapter. Tilleinéthan 
was a wealthy shipowner of high family. In 1850 he devoted 
himself to religious exercises, till 1855, when he became ‘ emanci- 
pated.’ After his attainment he felt sick of the world, and so he 
wound up his affairs, divided all his goods and money among 
relations and dependents, and went off stark naked into the 
woods. His mother and sisters were grieved and repeatedly 
pursued him, offering to surrender all to him if he would only 
return, At last he simply refused to answer their importunities, 
and they desisted. He appeared in Tanjore after that in ’57, ’59, 
64, and 72, but has not been seen since. He is supposed to be 
living somewhere in the Western Ghauts.” 
Mr. Kipling, we doubt not, could point to the actual figure 
from whom his sketch was taken, as we could to another, a 
most competent and unromantic man of business, who, like 
Sir Purun Dass, died in a moment to the world, shook off the 
trammels of civilisation, and went forth a naked vagrant, to 
sit for the remainder of life at the mercy of passers-by for 
food, meditating on the divine. Nothing, no training, no 
weight of circumstances, no temptation of the flesh yielded to 
or resisted, will ever free a true Hindoo from the latent desire 
to be rid of earthly consciousness, and be part of the universal, 
all-pervading spirit life; or of the belief which seems not 
to be born of his reason, but to be generated in his blood, 
that the only road to that end is to dominate the flesh com- 
pletely,—to ignore all the cares of man, even the desire for 
food, and to meditate through the years until, on some for- 
tunate day, the inner and divine light shall come to him, 
making clear all the mysteries of this complex universe. Not 
that all Sunyasees are like that by any means. Many are chiefly 
Pein by a desire to be rid of anxiety and toil, and to live 
ree as animals live; by, in short, what a Western European 
or a white American would describe as an ecstatic passion 
of laziness, Many more are but remorseful men, stricken 
= 4 consciousness of sin committed in this or previous 
— and anxious by asceticism carried to extremes 
regain their true relation to the All; but that there 
Pied some moved by Purun Dass’s emotion, the thirst 
rat more and diviner light, it is supercilious folly to dis- 
eve, The world knows of but one such, but that 








one, Gautama, Prince and hermit, as he sat under his 
tree naked, cross-legged, and motionless, sent out through 
Asia thoughts which, to a fourth of mankind, are still 
“unthought-like thoughts that are the souls of thought,” 
not beliefs so much as the very origins and root-ideas of 
whole systems of belief. Up to the top of society, and down 
to its lowest depths, those ideas penetrated; and to this hour 
there is not in India or Indo-China or China, a Prince or a 
peasant, not being a Mussulman or Christian, who wholly 
escapes their enervating yet stimulating influence. There 
have been many other Sunyasees less successful than Gautama, 
and to account for them is one of the unsolved puzzles of the 
Western mind. What gives them the power to control, as 
they undoubtedly do, not only their bodies but their minds P 
That Purun Dass, once a statesman, should sit in a lonely hut 
on the Himalayas and eat what the charitable bring, and 
remain so motionless that the very beasts of the jungle grow 
familiar and friendly, is hardly conceivable to clothed men 
impatient of hunger and intolerant of exposure, but still 
they can believe it; but that he should never grow weary, 
never be bored, but always be happy and serene, this 
is so completely opposed to their very natures as to be 
beyond their mental grasp. They cannot credit that light 
should in that way come to the soul, nor could we affirm it; 
but that something comes, a certainty as to the truth of the 
thoughts that rise unbidden which is mistaken for light, is 
proved by all Asiatic history, by the story of the monks of 
the Thebaid, as much as by the influence which at this hour 
such teachers exercise over disciples, many of whom go to 
them utterly sceptical, and remain convinced that in the 
Sunyasee—they could not tell you how—there is something 
which they recognise as beyond themselves. The Englishman 
laughs or ridicules, but that it may be so is the rooted belief 
of every Hindoo or Buddhist; and hence the Sunyasee never 
dies of want, and hence no Asiatic, however educated, is 
wholly beyond the reach of that strange passion for more 
light, or wholly exempt from the danger of being suddenly 
hurled out of himself into the life of the pilgrim or the devotee. 


But we have the same thing in Europe, the Roman Catholics 
will say, and it is partly true. Year after year some noble, 
some wealthy man, some one familiar with the most living 
scenes of the world, with Courts or camps or Bourses, flits 
away silently to bury himself, it may even be under the 
shadow of the Great Wall of China, or in the depths of 
Algeria, in some Trappist monastery, there to live on the 
plainest food under a régime of silence, obedience, and 
daily toil with his hands, for the remainder of his years. 
Nothing is heard of them, their friends forget them, their 
retreat is as perfect as that of the Sunyasee, and it is 
only by chance that a visitor or a doctor recognises with a 
start in a man who is enduring patiently, it may be gladly, a 
living death, one on whom great ladies smiled, or who was 
heard with attention in the councils of those who rule. That 
happens; but the motive of the Europeans who accept that 
sepulture differs from that of the highest Sunyasees. Many 
of the former, like the Indian ascetics of the second grade, 
are recovering the cleanliness of their souls besmirched by sin, 
and many more, a keen Catholic observer once told us, fly not 
to expiate sin, but to avoid in themselves the tendencies which 
they know would, unless violently suppressed, lead to its com- 
mission. Scarcely one of them is urged forth from the world 
by the passion for more light. To begin with, they think they 
have it already, as every Christian must think. There is nothing 
to discover, though there is so much which ought to be made 
real and personally effective. The Christian, if a Christian in 
truth, is certain; but in the Hindoo or the Buddhist, if he 
thinks on such things at all, there is an element of uncertainty, 
of mental confusion, as it were, out of which he is now and 
then irresistibly impelled to spring. We remember reading 
somewhere—it must have been in some Missionary record— 
the confession of a neophyte whom the fever had inspired with 
a desire not to meditate but to wander, to see all creeds in their 
central homes, in Lhassa, Mecca, Rome, and a Moravian village, 
and who had obeyed his impulse, to come at last, if we may trust 
a memory growing dim as to the details of the story, to the 
conclusion that Christianity was true, and that he would 
believe it if he was able. It is that uncertainty producing 
the passion for light which evolves the meditating Sunyasee 
whom Mr. Kipling has described, and who is unquestionably 
one of the strangest and most interesting figures among the 
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sons of men,—the person who, of all in the world, is most 
Asiatic and least comprehensible to the race which holds that 
through effort, not through meditation, is light to be sought, 
and which seeks in its heart not so much for guidance or light, 
as for the rescue which it calls salvation. The good life is 
flying from evil, not flying towards the light,—that is, in 
brief, the phrase which differentiates between the European 
monk and the Asiatic ascetic of the woods and hills. 

We wonder whether the author of this story, who knows 
India as only a wanderer of genius could know it, is only 
using his wonderful power of linking animals into his 
narrative when he depicts his hero as surrounded by the 
kindlier animals of the forest, and even followed in friendli- 
ness by the bear of the Himalayas, or whether he has 
seen some scene which suggested that detail. We know 
nothing of forest life, and cannot form, much less offer, an 
opinion ; but the suggestion is not of itself impossible. The 
same assertion is made in almost every life of a medieval 
hermit-saint. Every great sportsman who has wandered 
far afield, knows that there are men, and women too, 
who have some special relation to the gentler beasts, who 
do not alarm or irritate them, whom they in a measure trust, 
and whom they will, to some strictly limited degree at all 
events, seem to obey. Mr. Kipling has founded many of his 
stories—for instance, the incomparable one, “ My Lord the 
Elephant ”—u pon artistic exaggerations of that fact, and he 
suggests in this story, the “ Miracle of Purun Bhagat,” what, 
so far as we know, is a novel explanation. The man or 
woman who would be friendly with the beasts, must not 
only be fearless of them—that of course is essential, as all 
beasts read fear in the eye, and think it will be cruel— 
but they must have a physical quietude, a freedom from 
sudden movement which gives the creatures confidence. That 
quietude would, in the case of a Sunyasee, be perfect and be 
protracted ; and though we cannot conceive that sitting there 
he would learn to understand animals as a naturalist some- 
times does, we can conceive that they would play in his 
presence with a fearlessness which would strike a European, 
or for that matter a Hindoo, as almost miraculous. We 
should like to know the evidence upon that point, which must 
have accumulated at the Zoological Gardens, and, little right 
as we have to an opinion, we feel inclined to offer one morsel 
of testimony. Of all domesticated animals the harmless 
necessary cat is the least amenable to orders, and the least 
inclined to recognise master or mistress. Yet there are people 
from whom no cat shrinks, who can give cats orders which are 
obeyed as if they were dogs, and on whose laps cats will lie 
quiescent for hours. Such people are usually old, and always 
tranquil, like the Sunyasee of Mr. Kipling’s marvellous tale. 





THE POWER OF THE PYTHON. 
E have it on the authority of the Standard, that what 
the daily papers call the “Tragedy at the Zoo,” 
“continues toawaken great public interest.” The “ tragedy ” 
happened a fortnight ago, but first appeared in print in the 
columns of Tuesday’s Times. A boa constrictor, 9 ft. long, 
was swallowed during the night by its companion, another 
boa, 11 ft. long, which had completed this extraordinary feat 
before the reptile-house was opened in the morning. The 
strangest side of this incident, next to the fact itself, was 
that there is every reason to believe that it was due to an 
accident, and that the boa swallowed its victim by mistake. 
The smaller snake had begun to swallow a pigeon, which was 
still protruding from its jaws when it was left for the night. 
Mr. Bartlett’s belief is that the larger boa then seized the 
tail of the pigeon, and gradually drew into its throat not only 
the bird, but the head of the other snake, which was fixed by 
its long teeth to the body of the pigeon. The larger boa then 
must have exerted its extraordinary and half-automatic 
muscular force, and continued swallowing till the whole 
of the other snake was ingulfed. There was very little 
difference of weight between the two; but though the sur- 
vivor was so distended that it was unable to coil itself, it has 
not suffered in any way, like a python which swallowed its 
mate at the Zoo forty years ago, and died of blood-poisoning 
brought on by indigestion. 
The late Sir Richard Owen would have rejoiced in this 
example of one of the manifold and extraordinary powers of 
the great constrictors. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has rightly 


made Kaa the Python the real king of the jungle. His picture 





of the rush of the great snake across miles of jungle b 
night, compared with the deliberate judgment of they 4 
anatomist, and the account of the traveller, Charles Bate 
his meeting with a boa on its march through the Brazilian 
forest, gives an idea of the power of the Python which 
surpasses that attributable to any living creature, «Peat 
or no feet, I can keep abreast of all thy four,” gaig a 
to the panther. When they came to a hill-stream, Bagheera 
gained because he bounded across while Kaa swam; but on 
level ground Kaa made up the distance. He seemed to push 
himself along the ground, picking the shortest roag with 
his steady eyes and keeping it.” Speaking of the « long 
succession of vertebra which support the trunk of the t 
constrictors,” Sir Richard Owen wrote:—“If by the end. 
less combinations and adjustments of its long spine, the 
absence of limbs is so compensated that the serpent can 
overreach and overcome animals of far higher organisation 
than itself; if it can outswim the fish, outrun the rat, ont. 
climb the monkey, outwrestle the tiger, crushing the carcage 
of the great carnivora in the embrace of its redoubted coils, 
the simple vertebral column is more effective in the struggle 
for life than the most highly developed fore-limbs.” Charleg 
Bates actually met a great boa crossing the forest. He stood 
still and watched it pass. The dry sticks cracked and flew 
from under it, and at first he thought it was the approach of 
a forest storm, but the trees were still. The pace of the bog 
was too rapid for Bates to keep up with it; but he noted that 
“there was very little of the serpentine movement in itg 
course. The rapidly moving and shining body looked likea 
stream of brown liquid flowing over the thick bed of fallen 
leaves, rather than a serpent with shining colours. The hnge 
trunk of a tree lay across the road. This it glided over in 
its undeviating course, and soon after penetrated a dense 
thicket, where I did not choose to follow it.” No oneseems to 
have noted the boa’s swiftness in climbing. It seems to ascend 
a tree, even a smooth trunk, for many feet, by a mere effort of 
the will, the head advancing perpendicularly upward, while the 
train follows in detachments, one still, another moving as it 
finds some resting-place from which to urge its upward flow. 
With such speed in all elements, added to its crushing force, 
size alone limits the offensive power of the great pythons, 
and every addition to our knowledge of the tropical forests 
increases the known dimensions of these monstrous snakes. 
Even the Indian pythons are known to attain an enormous 
size, far beyond that commonly ascribed to them. There are 
two species in India, the rock-python, celebrated by Mr. 
Kipling in the “ Hunting of Kaa,” and the southern python 
of the coast and islands of the Indian Archipelago, The 
former is known to grow to the length of 30 ft., though 18ft, 
or 20 ft. is considered a large measurement. The southern 
python is more rarely seen. It lurks in steaming forests and 
haunts the water-side; but where the population is so scanty, 
information as to the habits and size of the great snake is 
obtained with difficulty. Mr. Wallace killed one in Amboyna 
“ capable of doing much mischief, and of swallowing a dogora 
child.” One of the oldest anecdotes of this python records an 
attack made by a monster snake of the species on a native, who 
had been left asleep in a boat while the rest of the crew went 
into the jungle to cut wood. They were recalled by the man’s 
cries, and found a huge python coiled round him, which they 
killed by blows of their axes. In Central Africa, Captain 
Speke was “accidentally” encircled by a python, which 
darted from a tree and coiled round the neck of a buffalo- 
cow which he had shot, encircling the traveller’s arm in two 
of its folds. 

Whatever the possible dimensions of the Indian and African 
boas, there can be no doubt that the anaconda of Brazil grows 
to a size which would make this species as much the scourge 
of the Brazilian forest and of the water-ways of the Amazons, 
as the shark is of tropical harbours, were its ferocity equal to 
its strength and astonishing power of speed, whether on land 
orin water. It could kill,and probably devour, every creature, 
including man, which is found in the Amazon delta. The late 
Mr. Bates, in his eleven years spent in the Brazilian forests, 
saw and heard more of the habits of the anaconda than most 
travellers, though like other great serpents, the individuals of 
this species are so little common that their appearance in any 
one district is too unfrequent to make a special study of their 
habits part of the day’s work of a busy naturalist. Batess 
first personal experience of the creature shows how impossible 
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it is to avoid the python by the ordinary means of isolation 
sufficient to keep other dangerous creatures at a distance. 
He was at anchor, in a large boat, in deep water, in the 
Port of Antonio Malagueita. An anaconda swam out to 
the boat, lifted its head from the water, broke in the 
side of a fowl-house on deck, and carried off a couple of 
fowls. It was found that this snake had been stealing 
ducks and fowls from this part of the river for months, soa 
bunt was organised, miles of river-bank were searched, and 
the serpent at last found sunning itself in a muddy creek and 
killed. It was “not a large specimen, only 18 ft. 9 in. long.” 
But Mr. Bates measured skins of anacondas which were 21 ft. 
in length and 2ft. in girth, and he adds, “there can be no 
doubt that this formidable serpent grows to an enormous bulk, 
and lives to a great age, for I have heard of specimens having 
peen killed which measured 42 ft. in length, or double the size 
of the largest which I had the opportunity of examining.” We 
must add a correction here. They were double the length; 
but the size of these great reptiles, like that of fish, increases 
enormously with every addition in longitudinal growth. A 
snake of 20ft. in length would be probably four times the 
weight of one 10 ft. long, and the bulk of a 40 ft. anaconda 
would approach that of the largest crocodile. Since the 
publication of “ The Naturalist’s Voyage on the Amazons ” an 
anaconda of 29ft. has been brought to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. A neighbour of Bates, in 
Brazil, nearly lost his ten-year-old son by the attack of an 
anaconda. He had left the boy in his boat while he went to 
gather fruit, and on his return found him encircled by the 
snake, whose jaws the father seized, and actually tore them 
asunder. 

There is some doubt whether the fixed limit of growth in 
very large serpents is known, or can be determined. The 
larger reptiles have no certain yearly growth corresponding 
more or less closely in different individuals of the same 
species. The alligators at the Zoo are an instance in point. 
They seem able to cease growing, or to grow extremely fast, 
or toremain without growth, but never to die. A python has 
less chances of accident than any creature of similar bulk. It 
has no limbs to break. Its skin is smooth scales, never 
abraded or liable to disease. Jts powers of digestion are 
prodigious, and yet it can go without food uninjured. No 
one knows how old a python lives to be, but there seems no 
reason why, except for the common law of nature, it should 
die at all. Every one agrees that it lives toa great age. No 
one knows to what age. But if it has the power to continue 
growth far beyond the age at which the largest mammals 
cease to grow, just as it has the power to cease growth and then 
recommence after years of arrested vitality, there seems no 
reason to suppose that it could not reach a size and strength 
as much in excess of that of other carnivorous creatures as its 
length of life exceeds theirs. A python, four years old, when 
brought to the Zoo, measured 11 ft. In the next ten years, it 
grew to 21 ft.in length, or an average of a foot each year. 
This was a decrease of nearly two-thirds in longitudinal 
growth in each of the years after the fourth, but the increase 
in bulk probably accounted for the difference. The warm 
waters of the enormous Amazon, teeming with fish and 
animal life, might well nurture anacondas cf such gigantic 
size as to justify the universal belief of all the dwellers on its 
‘Waters that there is an enormous serpent, which they call the 
mai d’agoa, the mother or spirit of the river, which appears in 
different parts of its course, and grows to a size far greater 
even than that attributed to the anacondas whose reported 

‘dimensions are recorded by European travellers so little 
liable to exaggeration as the “ Naturalist of the Amazons.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





‘THE SCHOOL BOARD CONTROVERSY. 


{To tas Eprroz or tHe * Srxcrator.’”’] 
Siz,—Your article on the School Board controversy, in the 
Bpectator of October 20th, does a slight injustice to the Non- 
conformist view of the question, on which I wish briefly to 
comment. It is quite a discovery to us that the Education 
Act of 1870 « practically handed over to the Nonconformists 
the religious teaching in Board-schools.” Whatever distinction 
may be drawn between “ formularies” and “ doctrines,” as a 
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matter of fact Nonconformists have never desired to have 
their distinctive beliefs taught by State-paid teachers. 
Some leading Nonconformists, before the Act of 1870 
was passed and since, have strenuously maintained that 
religious and secular teaching should be separated, that 
it is the function of the churches to teach the former, 
and of public elementary schools the latter. The working 
of the Act for twenty years has only confirmed these 
leading men in their judgment. Every one knows that the 
number of Church of England teachers in the Board-schools 
vastly preponderates over the number of teachers of other 
persuasions; some have estimated the proportion of Anglican 
teachers at 75 per cent. Churchmen are a majority on the 
Boards. How the Compromise of 1871 gave Nonconformists the 
religious teaching I fail to see. If the Compromise had that 
effect, it would long ago have been denounced. The Church of 
England profited most by that bargain. Nonconformists as 
such were not benefited at all. They only shared in the good that 
came to the community by the results of improved education. 
Any one who has read the syllabus of religious instruction in 
the London Board-schools for this year, can see that ample 
provision has been made for teaching vital Scriptural truths, 
and lessons from “ Our Lord’s Life ” are referred to again and 
again. Quite as much religious knowledge as is good for 
children is imparted under the present system. The parents 
do not send their children to the Board-schools to be trained 
in metaphysical subtleties, but to get a sound intellectual and 
moral training. That the system pursued has had this effect 
is proved by the testimonies of parents and inspectors, and the 
reports of the Board itself. The Compromise is not an ideal 
expedient, but it is the only plan yet devised for securing 
religious teaching and for preventing the exclusion of the 
Bible, and the division of religious from secular teaching, 
which the great majority of Nonconformists strongly 
deprecate. 


It is not strictly accurate to say that Nonconformists “are 
defending the sense in which they understand the Com- 
promise.” They are defending the Compromise as it was 
worked in the years after the Education Act was passed, 
and in the sense in which it was understood by suc- 
cessive Boards up to the time of Mr. Athelstan Riley 
and Lord Halifax. The latter had the courage of his 
convictions when he stated from the chair of the E.C.U. 
that “he disliked the Compromise ;” that “teaching under it 
was a delusion and a snare,” “not merely anti-Christian, but 
a contradiction of common-sense;” “and it was used as a 
veil for Socinianism and infidelity.” It was not simply the 
desire to give effect to the original settlement ; it was this new 
departure in the policy of one section of the Board that has 
given rise to the conflict, that has discredited the Board, 
hindered its proper work, and dragged the most sacred 
verities into the arena of party strife. Those who have 
refused to endorse this forward movement, and to impose 
new religious tests on the teachers, have been branded as 
heterodox, no matter how consistently they have upheld by 
testimony and life the essential truths of the Christian 
Revelation. Of what value, either to religion or to conduct, 
is it to teach children repeat “Christ is God,” when these 
words are the shibboleth of a party, and are taken apart from 
the wonderful ethical and spiritual work which they repre- 
sent? The humanity of Jesus is as important for us as his 
divinity. The Infinite condescension of the Supreme Father 
in sharing in the life of Jesus the pains, weakness, limits, 
changes of our nature, is more significant for us at present 
than the complementary truth. Yet Mr. Riley seems to be 
blind to the rediscovery of Christ in the modern world, and 
to know him only through the creeds and dogmas of patristic 
theology. If Mr. Riley had been more imbued with the sanc- 
tities of Christ’s humanity, he might have been less reckless 
in denying the orthodoxy of others, and less loud in proclaim- 
ing hisown. The Compromise cannot be interpreted as the 
caprice of an accidental majority of the Board may determine. 
It must be understood by its history, and by its distinct and 
certain provisions. If I mistake not, it will be found ere long 
that Mr. Riley has made a bad bargain for his Church, but a 
good one for that tide of more secular opinion which it is 
feared will subordinate religious teaching to the most effective 
form of utilitarian culture.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN MATTHEWS. 
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THE STANDING OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 
[To rae Eprror oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”] 
Srr,—I venture to send two anecdotes culled from my own 
experience, which go towards proving that we schoolmasters 
are (I hope) an honoarable but not an honoured profession. 
A lady came over here some years ago to talk over her son’s 
prospects, and on coming into my sitting-room, she looked all 
round and said with undisguised astonishment: ‘‘ Why! you 
have quite a nice room.” So evident was her surprise at this 
unfitness of things, that I felt that some apology was due 
from me. A friend of mine, also a schoolmaster, fresh from 
Cambridge, was introduced at a ball to a young lady, and got 
a promise of a dance. But when the time for it came, she 
insisted upon sitting it out, and explained to a friend, “I 
wasn’t going to dance with a schoolmaster.” How often have 
we heard people say of such and such a place, “ Oh! I shan’t 
go there again, it’s full of schoolmasters.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
E. B. 


[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—If you have room for another letter on this subject, I 
should like to relate an incident which I think may take rank 
with that of the sympathetic plumber recorded by “ E. 8. 8.” 
A local publican called upon me not long ago, and delivered 
himself as follows :—“ I should like to have a word with you 
about myson. He’s getting a young man now, and Professor 
C——, the phrenologist, says there are only three things that 
he’s really fit for,—an auctioneer, a commercial traveller, and 
a schoolmaster. Well, I don’t think he’s sharp enough for an 
auctioneer; and he’s a bit too wild to go round the country 
by himself as a commercial traveller; so I’m thinking of 
making him a schoolmaster; and if you happen to have a 
vacancy on your staff, I think we might come to terms.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., bs A 


[To THe EprToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—Schoolmasters are not especially despised in England. 
The antipathy to them is common to all ages and all 
countries. Alcibiades started a reputation by flogging his, 
and with the Greek humourists =xcawsrixds zis is the conven- 
tional hero in every tale of folly. Horace regards “teaching 
lads their letters” as the depth of ignominy, while Juvenal 
has no satire too severe for the man who is fool enough to 
take to education as a career. Schoolmasters, in fact, share 
in the contempt which mankind always and everywhere 
exhibits for those who in any way make profession of learning ; 
and they share in it to an especial extent, because teaching 
the young seems an especially easy task, which only entitles 
the schoolmaster to rank as a successor to the nurse-maid. 


The subject is, however, fully dealt with in one of the 
noblest treatises in the English language, and pedagogues 
who wince at the reflections of “ Max O’Rell” may find some 
consolation in the pages of Bacon. In the ‘“‘ Advancement of 
Learning,” writing of the scorn to which scholars are in all 
ages exposed, he says:—‘‘ And for the meanness of the 
employment, that which is most traduced to contempt, is, that 
the government of youth is commonly allotted to them; 
which age, because it is the age of least authority, it is trans- 
ferred to the disesteeming of those employments wherein 
youth is conversant, and which are conversant about youth. 
But how unjust this traducement is (if you will reduce things 
from popularity of opinion to measure of reason) may appear 
in that we see men are more curious what they put into a new 
vessel than into a vessel seasoned; and what mould they lay 
about a young plant, than about a plant corrobate; so as the 
weakest terms and times of all things use to have the best appli- 
cations and helps...... And let it be noted, that howsoever 
the condition of life of pedants hath been scorned upon 
theatres, as the ape of tyranny ; and that the modern looseness 
or negligence hath taken no due regard to the choice of school- 
masters and tutors; yet the ancient wisdom of the best times 
did always make a just complaint, that States were too busy 
with their laws, and too negligent in point of education.” 


The weighty judgment of “ wide-browed Verulam” needs 
no weaker advocacy to support it. There is, however, one 
point which Bacon never considered, and which now aggra- 
vates the popular contempt for schoolmasters. The scholastic 
profession has become a mere appanage of the clerical. The 
simple schoolmaster is treated as a being of inferior caste, and 
denied all opportunities of advancement. In order to rise, a 








man must take Orders, and so conceal the sy 

ness of his real calling beneath the borrowed. digas : 
another. Clergymen monopolise all positions of a 
while laymen, who constitute four-fifths of the pee 
fession, are debarred from all hope of distinction, | Pon 
by year young men of ability and ambition, who would 
command success in any other calling, enter the ranks 
of schoolmasters and are heard of no more; they work, 
die, and are forgotten. They are men who only teach and 
never preach, and are therefore condemned to be for ever 
servants unto their brethren, while the general public, which 
only judges merit by success, naturally despises those who 
even in their own poor profession never succeed, and w 
while professing wisdom, are proved by persistent failure to 
be only fools. Yet, Sir, we unclerical dominies are not dig. 
contented with our lot. We are despised and down-trodden, 
creatures, but we are satisfied to reflect that, after all, we are 
—like Darwin’s earthworms—of some real service to God’s 
earth. And, indeed, it is no small honour to belong to a 
profession which is unique in never having been vulgarised 
by the receipt of any distinction or decoration whatever, 
Even “ Max O’Rell” might remember the exclamation of his 
own countryman on seeing a plain black coat amid a gorgeous 
crowd of bestarred diplomats,—Ma foi, c’est bien distinguime 
Tam, Sir, &c., T. E, Pags, 

Charterhouse, Godalming, October 20th. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 


Srr,—That a man ought to be proud of the work of teaching, 
I heartily agree. Mr. Gladstone told us years ago that, 
“amidst all the kinds of exertion incident to our humap 
state, there is none more arduous, none more exhausting, than 
the work of teaching when worthily performed.” But whep 
that work is coupled with a position such as the following, it 
is very difficult to maintain a just pride in it. When I was. 
twenty-three years of age I received an appointment as non- 
resident master in a London school at a salary of £100 a year, 
and now, when thirty-six, I am still receiving the same amount, 
This is not, allow me to say, because I have been a failure in 
the profession, for I have always been complimented on being 
avery good teacher. I have always taken great interest in mp 
work, and have endeavoured, so far as I could, to equip myself 
properly for it. I have taken the B.A. degree, together with 
the special Teachers’ Diploma, at the London University, and 
also spent one semester at a German University, to enable 
myself to teach German better. I am now teaching Latin, 
mathematics, and English, for the Oxford Senior Local in one 
of the higher forms of the school, and German in one of the 
lower forms, and for this I am still receiving £100 a year= 
I an, Sir, &c., 





“POOR PADDY-LAND!” 


[To THE Epriror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—In the Spectator of October 20th, an “ Ulsterman” 
takes up “ Vacuus Viator” more sharply than there is any 
need for, and unconsciously misquotes him as well. It is ip 
September that the latter says he saw corn stacked or uncut 
in the fields, not October, as “ Ulsterman” seems to suppose} 
though, as a matter of fact, there is corn out in some fields yet, 
for the simple reason that it was too full of sap and grass to 
be got “winnowed” during the month of splendid harvest 
weather. Many farmers who drew it to the stockyard in haste 
at that time, were obliged to draw it out again at leisure @ 
few weeks later. As to the “small cocks,” “ Vacuus Viator” 
does not speak of seeing them left out in the meadows, but in 
the fields, which is a very different matter. Had he asked any 
one who chose to give him information, he would have found 
that thriftiness, not carelessness, was the true reason. And 
that the Ulster farmers know their own business better than 
he supposes. A few years hence, when grass-seed is no longer 
our pitce de résistance, should he happen to travel through 
Ulster, his eye will no longer be offended by small cocks— 
“barts” we call them here—of rye-grass, waiting in the fields 
to be thrashed ; and he will be told fast enough then of the 
high prices the seed fetched in ’92 and ’93, and how we have all 
been fairly ruined by the fall in it. But just now we like to 
keep quiet about our pet produce, and talk to “ Vacuus 
Viator” of the low prices of wheat,—which we don’t sow.— 
I am, Sir, &c., An ULSTERWOMAN. 
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THE VACANT PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 
[To raz Eprror ov THE “Srxcrator.”’] 

Srr,—The appointment to the Professorship of Modern 
History in Oxford is a question of national importance, as it 
affects the training of men who will be legislators and states- 
men after a little. Of all modern history, that which it 
js most important to have effectually taught is the inter- 
national history of England and Ireland. There is one man, 
it seems to me, pre-eminently fitted for such a task. I am 
sincerely sorry for my part that he is a Unionist, but we all 
know from ample evidence that he does not permit his per- 
gonal politics to colour a historical narrative. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that he sat down before historical 
problems with inflexible patience to study them, and a fixed 
determination to be always just. There is slight need of 
ifying the name of Mr. Lecky; for to whom else would 
the description apply ? For my part, I have only taken up my 
n to say, as an Irish Nationalist, that I would be sincerely 
pleased to see this Unionist appointed to expound the story 
of the Union, or any other of the great international trans- 

actions which preceded or have followed it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Villa Guillory, Nice. C. Gavan Durry. 





ERASMUS. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “SpEctTator,”] 
$1z,—In your notice of the late Professor Froude’s “ Life and 
Letters of Erasmus,” there occurs the following sentence :— 
“We may here notice a small book of practical religion, the 
<Enchiridion Militis Christiani,’ which Mr. Drummond has 
carelessly translated ‘The Christian Soldier’s Dagger ;’ not 
considering that the Greek word évxs:pijsov means also a 
manual or handbook, an error from which Mr. Froude’s 
scholarship has saved him”(!) Your reviewer here, after 
affirming that my translation was due to carelessness, in- 
sinuates that it was due to ignorance. To prove that it was 
aeither, will you allow me to refer to the footnote on p. 114 of 
the first volume of my “ Erasmus” :—“ ‘ Enchiridion Militis 
Christiani,’ Er. Op. V. 1. Enchiridion means a handbook, 
oradagger. That the latter is the translation intended by 
Erasmue is evident from his own words :—‘ Enchiridion, hoc 
est, pugiunculum modo, quemdam excadimus,’” &c. Of 
course, the double meaning was in the author’s mind, and for 
that reason perhaps “The Christian Soldier’s Companion ” 
aight be a more suitable rendering than either “dagger” or 
“handbook.”—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert B. DrummMonp. 
0 Hartington Gardens, Edinburgh, October 24th. 





MUMMY-WHEAT. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “* SpzcraTor.”’] 
Sir,—If the interest in this subject still continues, I would 
offer my own experience in corroboration of what your corre- 
spondent, Walter Sturge, wrote in the Spectator of October 
20th. About the same date mentioned by him, a friend of 
mine, who took great interest in such matters, gave me a few 
grains of wheat taken, as he assured me, from an Egyptian 
mummy. I planted them first in my garden, where they 
germinated and ripened seeds; these I again planted, and 
ultimately sowed with the produce nearly an acre of ground. 
€ produce was considerable, several stalks from one grain; 
each head composed of several—generally seven—parallel 
ears, the middle ears longer than the laterals. It was not a 
description of wheat likely to be adopted by farmers,—the 
grains were unequal, and not plump; the skin coarse. I 
grew the crop on Tweedside, where it excited considerable 
attention and much trespass; and on giving up my home- 
farm, the stack was sold, and no doubt the purchaser would 
be rather astonished if he planted any of the produce.—I am, 
Sir, &e., T, H. ARcHER-HIND. 
Coombe Fishacre House, Newton Abbot, October 24th. 








POETRY. 
— 
THE OLD BOOKS. 
THE old books, the old books, the books of long ago! 
Who ever felt Miss Austen tame, or called Sir Walter slow? 
We did not care the worst to bare of human sty or den; 
We liked to love a little bit, and trust our fellow-men. 
The old bocks, the old books, as pure as summer-breeze! 
We read them under garden-boughs, by firelight on our 
knees. 


They did not teach, they did not preach, or scold us into 
good; ‘ 
A noble spirit from them breathed, the rest was understood. 
O happy dusk, when lamps were lit, around a mother’s chair, 
To listen as she read, and breathe the rich enchanted air; 
Of banner bright and stainless knight, of eerie elfin page, 
With all that glamour of delight, that wondrous Middle Age. 
Then was there no forbidden tree with longing vainly eyed; 
No hiding books with lock and key to childish ears denied ; 
The library was open field where all might come and go; 
The Serpent had not yet reveajed his heritage of woe. 


The new books, the new books, the great neurotic school ! 

That never let the Furies sleep, the fervid passions cool. 

Be real! they cry, and lust and strife thick crowd the horrid 
stage; 

And every loathsome ill of life is “ copy ” to their page. 

The new books, the new books, the other nobler kind ! 

Straight from the heart they come and speak, and round the 
heart they wind. 

Marcella in her lovelier mood, a Stevenson, a Thrums, 

A Kipling great in camp and wood, a Besant in the slums! 

Not theirs to hint that all is dark, the sun has fled the day 

Not theirs to stamp the autumn leaf more deeply in the clay! 

In every life they find a strain of good as yet untold ; 

In simple hearts a noble vein of unsuspected gold: 

They hold the mirror to our times, they paint in motley dyes 

The image of our wants and crimes; they bid us sympathise. 

And not in vain : so rich the art, so rare the painter’s skill, 

They wake in every sleeping heart the old knight-errant still. 


But the old books, the old books, the mother loves them best : 
They leave no bitter taste behind to haunt the youthful breast : 
They bid us hope, they bid us fill our hearts with visions fair ; 
They do not paralyse the will with problems of despair. 
And as they lift from sloth and sense to follow loftier pains, 
And stir the blood of indolence to bubble in the veins: 
Inheritors of mighty things, who own a lineage high, 
We feel within us budding wings that long to reach the sky: 
To rise above the commonplace, and through the cloud to 
soar, 
And join the loftier company of grander souls of yore 
Then as she reads each magic scene, the firelight burning low, 
How flush the cheeks! how quick, how keen, the heart-beats 
come and go! 
The mother’s voice is soft and sweet, the mother’s look is kind, 
But she has tones that cause to beat all passions of the mind: 
And Alice weeps, and Jack inspired rides forth a hero bold : 
So master passions early fired burn on when life is cold. 
A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


eee Se 
MAELCHO.* 
Tuts is a book of which the critic might say half-a-dozen dis 
agreeable things that would be perfectly just, without giving us 
any idea at all of the main fact, that a really great book had 
been written. It begins with the story of one person,in whom 
it is very difficult to feel the least personal interest, though 
we read his adventures with the most vivid delight, and it 
ends with the story of another person in whom we feel the 
profoundest personal interest, though his adventures constitute 
one long and almost unrelieved tragedy, and the two stories 
are so slightly connected, that they only touch each other as 
the tangent touches the circle. It is not easy to say whether 
the reader is most interested in the Irish history which is the 
background of the fiction, or in the fiction which is the 
illustration of the Irish history. We do not quite know how 
much is fiction and how much is history, and we do know that 
the singular vividness of the whole is less due to the author’s 
sympathy with the individual beings born of her own imagi- 
nation than it is to her keen sympathy with the hapless 
people of whom she records one of the most miserable of 
many miserable episodes. In the remarkable dedication to 
Mrs. Bishop of this book, which seems to have struggled into 
literary existence almost as Ireland herself has struggled into 
political existence, by virtue of a capacity for surviving a 
succession of catastrophes, Miss Lawless speaks of the 


By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 





* Maelcho: a Sixteenth-Century Narrative. 
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futility of making apologies for narrating what it is “un- 
endurable” toread. But the remarkable feature of so melan- 
choly and so fragmentary a book, is that far from being 
unendurable to read,—in spite of the unbroken gloom of the 
history and the story through which she leads us,—it is most 
fascinating to read. It ought to be unendurable to read of 
so much snffering, and so much, as it would seem, useless and 
superfluous suffering, but it is not at all unendurable; there is 
something in the way in which the story is told, which makes 
this curious interweaving of odds and ends of gloomy history 
and gloomy fiction as attractive, nay, as fascinating, as 
the most brilliant romance in which Sir Walter Scott 
manages to blend with the historical tragedies he deals 
with, some story of happy adventure which relieves their 
gloom and brightens up public disasters with private hope 
and joy. Miss Lawless does nothing of the sort. No one 
with whom we feel the smallest sympathy has any happy 
experience at all. Love of the ordinary kind never enters 
her pages. Her story is one without a heroine. And she 
makes us feel almost as much regret for the fate of the great 
Munster forest which is falling before the Englishman’s axe 
when the story concludes, as we do for the wreck of the one 
faithful heart which gives the poetry and the beauty to this 
web of horrors. Far from being “ unendurable,” however, 
the tragedy of the story has a singular softness of its own, 
like that of the brilliant opalescent skies from which Sir 
James Fitzmaurice draws such treacherous auguries of 
success. 


In fact, take the book how you will, Maelcho is a paradox of 
literary genius. It is not a history, and yet has more of the 
stuff of history in it, more of true national character and 
fate, than any historical monograph we know. It is not a 
novel, and yet fascinates us more than any novel. It is not 
even a study of any one character, but a kind of mosaic of 
many such studies woven together by a sort of accidental 
“connective tissue,” which gives the book the air of those 
scraps of moss in which flowers are sometimes kept moist 
and fresh. There is a kind of Celtic arbitrariness about 
the story. You never know where it will break off, and some- 
thing quite different will begin, and yet you feel perfectly 
confident, and, as it proves, justly confident, that however 
tesselated the story may be, there will be in it a wholeness of 
effect strangely Irish as well in the violence and crudeness of 
its contrasts, as in the subdued melancholy of the impression 
it produces. The story begins in violence,—the surprise of a 
castle by a hereditary foe through the treachery of one of its 
servants,—and it ends in violence,—the shooting by the 
English conquerers of one of the most harmless and capti- 
vating of the Celtic people, the same who gives his name to 
the book; and it ends in a totally different part of Ireland 
and in the midst of totally different historic associations from 
those in which it began. In passing from the first scene to 
the last, Miss Lawless touches a score or so of different fields 
of interest,—the wild life of the O’Flahertys in their moun- 
tain fastness, the Hiberno-Spanish landing on the coast of 
Kerry at the time of the Armada, the quarrels between the 
Papal Legate and the Irish leader, the cold-blooded murder 
of two English officials by one of the Desmonds, the rivalry 
between Sir James Fitzmaurice and the Burkes, the internal 
feuds between the various Celtic clans, the wholesale 
massacre of the forest kerns by the English soldiery, and 
the various hiding-places in which the Irish found refuge, the 
jealousy felt of Elizabeth’s Irish Lord-Lieutenant, Thomas, 
Earl of Ormond, by his English subordinates, the tor- 
ture of the Irish priests, the disturbed reason of the 
faithful follower of Sir James Fitzmaurice, who is driven 
mad by solitary confinement in one of those open Irish 
prisons where sea and sky were his only companions, the 
wandering brotherhood of monks whom he finds in the depths 
of the Munster Forest, and the wild Irish child of whom the 
English soldiers absolutely made a pet,—in short, she touches 
all the motley incidents of Irish life in that sad and hapless 
island and that cruel time, and weaves them together into 
a picture of marvellous brilliancy, and still more marvellous, 
though strangely subdued, misery. 


The remarkable feature about the book is the power shown 
to work up variegated elements of suffering into a whole that 
far from being “unendurable,” awakens the imagination 
without outraging the sympathies till they are more than 
the reader can bear. There seems to be something in the 


| 
atmosphere of Ireland, as Miss Lawless tells her tale which 
increases the power of endurance and softens the keennesg of 
the external horror. Assuredly her book never becomes 
repulsive, and all the raggedness of her bits of fact, the dis. 
cursiveness of some of her historical digressions, the variet 
of the tragedies, the multiplicity of the Celtic illusions, rd 
brutality of the Saxon methods of conquest, the monotone of 
Irish incapacity to combine, the sadness and yet sweetness of 
the landscapes, the dreary drip and yet sudden opalescence 
of the skies, arrange themselves somehow into groups a3. 
attractive and as much impressed with a law of unity, ag. 
the bright fragments which are always springing together 
and springing apart in the kaleidoscope of a child. The 
reader appreciates vividly how varied and acute were the 
sins and sufferings both of the English conquerors and of the 
Irish conquered, and yet his imagination is somehow more 
excited than his sensitive nerves, and he feels no repnision 
to the reading of the story. Indeed, it seems one that he 
cannot lay down. Miss Lawless has the power, which 
belongs to all vivid imaginations, of so stimulating the 
mind’s eye, that the delight in its activity makes ty 
forget the keenness of the suffering which any direct 
vision of the same scenes would naturally involve. There 
are considerable writers who do not make you feel this, 
They fill you with the pain of the situation they describe, but 
do not fill you with the delight of seeing it so vividly,—with 
the joy of exalted vision. Compare Shakespeare, for instance, 
with many of his contemporaries. He gives you such anew 
sense of life and power, that you forget the pangs which 
mere experience would bring you, in the elastic sense of an 
indefinitely enlarged capacity for experience. His com 
temporaries fail to give you this keen sense of an enlarged 
being, and yet succeed in giving you the oppressive conscious. 
ness of intolerable horrors. Miss Lawless, we need hardly 
say, is not a Shakespeare, but very many of the scenes she 
describes would be “ unendurable ” to us now, if she did not 
contrive to increase the elation of vision even more, and 
much more, than she increases the range of our sympathetic 
sufferings. For one thing, she never harps upon the agonies, 
she never takes pains to press upon the exposed nerve. She 
makes you see the fortitude of the sufferer more vividly even 
than the exquisiteness of his suffering. She shows you the 
indomitable spirit of the martyr, and all the alleviations of 
blunted and almost deadened nerves. She shows you, too, 
the better side even of the brutal soldier, his reluctance to 
inflict needless sufferings on victims of whose name and 
nature he recognises the familiar tokens. She shows you how 
easily the soldier’s brutality is softened by the signs of pluck 
and trustfulness even in the child of the Irishry he has been 
taught to despise. And she shows you how even the mo 
scornfal and indifferent of the English officers, who had bees 
quite impervious to pity so far as mere slaughter was con- 
cerned, was sickened and horrified by the sight of crue 
tortures nobly borne. Miss Lawless never fails to give both 
the Irish and the English combatants full credit for the better 
qualities which shone out through the beclouding influence of 
the animosities of race. Neither the English conquerors nor the 
Irish conquered appear in her pages as wholly contemptible 
or evil. It is impossible not to have one’s heart softened 
towards the agents of the massacre, though the horrors of the 
massacre are never in any way made light of. It is impossible 
not to find one’s heart attracted towards the victims of the 
massacre, though their utter incapacity for wise counsel, for 
strenuous combination, and for sober self-government, is never 
for a moment concealed. 


The book bears the name of one of the defeated Celts; 
Sir James Fitzmaurice’s bard or senachie, whose fidelity 
and self-devotion to his master and to his master’s little 
daughters form the most touching study im the story. 
The scene in which Maelcho is introduced as attending 
to the wants of the little “Girsha ladies,” his master’s 
children, who have accompanied their father in his descent 
on Ireland, feeding them with carefully prepared milk- 
porridge, and flattering them with an idolatry that inspires his. 
young Saxon prisoner with pure contempt, is one of the most 
fascinating scenes in a fascinating book. Yet Maelcho himselé 
constitutes hardly more than a single episode in Miss Lawless’s 
book, though the most profoundly interesting of its episodes, 
but if he were selected to show the qualities to which Miss 








Lawless attributes the engaging side of Irish character, im 
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ite of its singular incapacity for recognising adequately the 
hard facts of life, she has selected her title well. She means 
to say, we suppose, ‘ Maelcho is the kind of man to be beaten 
in the struggle for existence, but he is also the kind of man 
who would lend to any race in which his fidelity and his 
imagination could be incorporated, more than half its 
beauty and its charm.’ We will give the passage in which 
Maelcho, after feeding kindly his wounded and _half- 
starved prisoner, introduces him to the two little daughters 
of Sir James Fitzmaurice, the leader to whose person 
and family Maelcho is so passionately attached, and be- 
trays to the dull Englishman all the depth of his Celtic 


tenderness :— 


“Suddenly his [Hugh’s] fears revived, for his captor had 
again scrambled to his feet, with more agility than might 
have been expected from his bulk, and now stood staring 
apparently right at him. He was not, however, really looking 
at him, as Hugh, to his relief, presently perceived, but 
at some object a little way above his head.. Glancing in 
the same direction to see what that object was, he per- 
ceived that close to one of the cliffs or banks of sand a second 
brown leather tent had been pitched, and that beside it, against 
the very bank itself, a cloak or piece of cloth had been pegged 
down, covering apparently some hollow or recess dug out of the 
bank. With another sudden bound the big man snatched up the 
pot he had been mixing, and motioning Hugh to take upa keg 
of milk which stood on the ground between them, started across 
the sand for this point. Hugh obeyed, though his head still swam 
and his limbs hardly seemed to belong to him. Keeping close at 
his leader’s heels, he presently found himself stopping in front 
of the cloth pegged against the bank Here the big man squatted 
down upon his heels on the sand, and with his fingers began 
gently scratching upon the cloth; then, having waited a moment 
or two, he began chirping softly in a wheedling, sing-song fashion, 
such as a man might use to a child or to some very favourite 
animal. Apparently the signal was understood, for the next 
minute a corner of the cloth was let down, and two little heads 
appeared at the opening, just as a pair of birds’ heads might 
come out of a cage or nest. They were not birds’ heads, though, 
but children’s heads—a fair one and a dark one, two little girls’ 
heads, with round daisy faces, sweet half-closed eyes, and sleep- 
ruffed hair, two small red mouths being promptly opened, and 
four small hands being equally promptly stretched out to take 
the food extended to them. Hugh opened his own mouth and 
stared his hardest. Children! Girl children !—girshas, as the 
big man had just said! What could have brought them to such 
a place and at such a time? Who in the world had buried them 
there like sand martens in the bank? With his head full of tales 
about Maelcho the senachie, he suddenly remembered that accusa- 
tion of ogre-like doings which was one of those most frequently 
brought against him. Wasittrue? Was he really an ogre, and 
if so was he keeping these children there in the sand to devour 
them at his leisure? It was quite in accordance with some of the 
tales told by the colonists of Maelcho, the son of Murglas, never 
theless Hugh’s sturdy sense of probabilities recoiled instinctively 
before the notion, and he hesitated about believing it without a 
little further evidence. Certainly the ogre, if ogre he were, was 
at present looking after his victims with remarkable assiduity. 
Squatted on his big heels beside the bank, he was feeding them 
with the best mixed bits of the stirabout, imploring them, almost 
with tears, to go on eating. When he could induce them to eat 
no more, with his huge brown hands, which looked like a pair of 
seal flippers, he busied himself in straightening their sleeping 
quarters, arranging their clothes, and even smoothing down their 
hair, tumbled as it was by sleep and the various accidents of their 
very singular hiding-place. Under these circumstances, Hugh’s 
first ideas of cannibalism began to subside. They were not easy 
to maintain in the face of what he saw before him, So far from 
showing any disposition to eat them up, the big man appeared to 
regard these two little creatures in the hole with a perfectly abject 
and idiotic devotion. When his ministrations were at last over 
he remained squatting before them like a dog, gazing at them 
with all the worship of a savage before two life-sized idols of his 
tribe, his eyes glistening, his loose lips quivering, his whole face 
creased and wrinkled into puckers of absolute adoration. Upon 
so practical minded a young man as our friend Hugh Gaynard, 
such an unreasonable exhibition of devotion had the effect of 
producing a comfortable sense of superiority, which went far to 
diminish the terror which the name of the formidable senachie 
had at first awakened. Could this really be the man of whom he 
had heard so much? he even began to ask himself. Could it 
really be Maelcho the senachie? the Maelcho of tale and song, 
Maelcho the scourge of the colonists, Maelcho the pride of 
Munster, Maelcho the terror of half Ireland? Whatever his 
achievements may have been in the past, the senachie’s func- 
tions at the present time seemed to be chiefly those of a quite 
unnecessarily zealous nursery-maid !” 


A good part of the remainder of the story is devoted to an 
exquisite study of this gigantic “ nursery-maid” in all the 
varying aspects of a tottering reason but a profound and 
inextinguishable tenderness of heart. Miss Lawless has cer- 
tainly succeeded in so painting the conquered race as to make 
the conquerors seem at once the stronger in purpose, the 
drearier in character, the less capricious, but the more ignoble. 








THE SECOND VOLUME OF “FRANCE OF TO-DAY.”# 


WE are glad to welcome the second volume of Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s interesting book on France. It is even fuller of 
information than the first, a little less universally optimist in 
tone, not quite so bitter against the Catholic religion (which 
yet receives many side hits) and rather fairer in its treatment 
of the peasants. Thus, on the whole, it is less irritating than 
the former volume to those readers who cannot quite bring 
themselves to look at the Republic and all modern progress 
through rose-coloured spectacles. 

In this volume the author extends her travels through the 
North of France, Picardy, Artois, French Flanders. Afteran 
excursion into Savoy and Dauphiné, she returns north and 
goes through Normandy and Brittany, Maine, Touraine, and 
the Beauce, ending with Provence, the Rouergue, and Haute 
Auvergne. With the journeys described in her former volume, 
she may therefore be said to have visited the whole of France. 
Many of her pictures are charmingly painted and most in- 
structive, and no lover of France, whatever his opinions, can 
read the book without added feelings of pleasure and pride in 
so great and so beautiful a country. Fall justice is done to 
the marvellous variety of France, to her natural beauty, 
delightful climate, and wonderful productiveness, all facts 
which even now are little known or appreciated by the English 
traveller who hurries by train across what he calls monotonous 
plains. So far we most heartily sympathise; Miss Betham- 
Edwards cannot say too much of the beauty and riches of 
France, or of the intelligence and charm of French people. 
It is only in the deification of what is called “ progress ” that 
we part company with her, here as before. 

In this volume, even more than in the former one, she is 
happily inconsistent, and admits facts which go against her 
theories, without being at all shaken. For instance, her 
experience in Normandy and other districts might have sug- 
gested that the peasants were idealised by her in one direction 
quite as much as by M. Zola in another. It requires an 
extraordinary enthusiasm for the peasants, polite and hos- 
pitable as they may frequently be, to blind one’s self to their 
true character of hard-hearted money-worshippers. We 
might call them, less offensively, practical and thrifty people. 
But it comes to the same in the end, when common-sense 
rules supreme, and every other consideration is sacrificed to 
the one end of having a balance at the bank. This is why 
the peasants of Savoy—“ one of the richest regions of France” 
—make their cows work in the fields; this is why the prac- 
tical farmer of the Pays de Caux keeps his watch-dog penned 
all its life in an iron cage two yards square—it is only “ une 
machine & aboyer;” this is why Norman cows are tethered 
in rows without enough to drink, and why animals on their 
way to market are treated with the utmost brutality. All 
these creatures are nothing but the means of making money. 
Miss Betham-Edwards is strong on the subject of all this in- 
humanity, but she sees no hope in any raising of the peasant 
ideal,—no progress will affect that, she silently confesses, and 
we most heartily agree with her Civilisation and money-wor- 
ship march together in these days. Her only hope seems to lie 
in the enforcement of the Loi Grammont, forbidding cruelty 
to animals. Does it ever strike her that the present French 
Government is a little cynical in these matters, and that no 
law is likely to be very strictly enforced which may touch the 
peasants’ pockets ? 

With regard to the comfort of peasant homes, Miss Betham- 
Edwards is sometimes, as in her former volume, oddly self- 
contradictory. Speaking of former days in France, and 
referring to M. Baudrillart’s book on Normandy, she finds 
herself obliged to make such admissions as these, which go to 
prove what we have always suspected, that the peasant was 
often happier before the Revolution than since :— 

“In certain respects the peasant fared better than his descen- 
dants,—at the present time many a small owner sending all his 
goods to the market, not even retaining poultry or eggs for home 
use. When there were neither roads nor markets, the farmer 
consumed a good deal of his produce himself. Even day-labourers 
fared almost sumptuously. Witness certain contracts entered into 
by the religious bodies of Bayeux, St. Omer, and other places with 
their work-people. The stipulated fare consisted of wine, beer, 
cider, pork, cheese, eggs, fish, with fresh meat or fowls three times 
a week,” 

In another place we are told, though we hesitate to believe 





* France of To-day : a Survey, Comparative and Retrospective. By M. Betham- 
Edwards, 2vols, Vol. II. London: Rivington andCo, 1894, 
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it, that “ peasant-proprietors and day-labourers in Brittany 
nowadays eat white bread and butchers’ meat.” If this is the 
case in Brittany, the peasants of Anjou, which borders it, live 
in a very different fashion. To quote a writer who speaks 
from personal knowledge, their food is: “Soup and bread in 
the morning, salad and bread at mid-day, soup and bread in 
the evening. Not once in eight or ten days do they touch 
meat. A scrap of cheese, a morsel of salt pork, half a 
sardine,—these are luxuries now and then indulged in, to 
make the bread more savoury. This sort of thing is called 
la fripe. Careful people avoid such varieties as far as possible.” 
These are not poor day-labourers, but prosperous farmers with 
a comfortable house. And the maitresse goes about on week- 
days with bare legs and sabots. Saving is the one and only 
thought and object of the whole family. Not much progress 
of any kind here, either material or spiritual. 

That one great object of the French Government is the 
conciliation of the peasants, we need no further proof than 
the school regulations in force in Brittany. Miss Betham- 
Edwards points out triumphantly to those who complain of the 
irreligion of the Republic, that crucifixes are to be found in 
the Breton national schools, that lessons begin and close with 
prayer, and that the Catechism is taught after school hours 
to children whose parents wish it. The Republic is quite 
clever enough to know that few Bretons would send their 
children to an utterly irreligious school. But the author’s 
triumphant tone here, as well as the satisfaction she after- 
wards expresses in the survival of Breton devotion, is oddly 
inconsistent with her often-declared opinion that “le cléri- 
calisme c’est l’ennemi,” and with her habit of blaming the 
Catholic Church for everything she disapproves of. Some- 
times, as in her former volume, she treats this subject with 
a narrowness of view quite singular in a writer of so much 
intelligence. For instance, it has to be confessed that the 
majority of the peasants, if they read at all, read nothing but 
police reports. This, we are told, is the fault of the priests, 
and will be cured by “the luicisation of national education.” 
We hope it may be so, but experience does not point that 
way. Again, it is a little hard to make the indisputable 
remark that cruelty goes hand in hand with superstition, and 
then to bring forward the wrecking on the coast of Finistére 
and the slave-trade at Nantes, adding that these were the 
features of the most Catholic region of France. Who, then, 
is to be blamed for the doings of the Cornwall wreckers ? 
And is the Catholic Church also responsible for the slave- 
trade which held its own in England for centuries? We 
never heard that Cornwall was specially Catholic, or that 
Bristol was a nest of superstition. 

Any stories against the French clergy are, of course, 
welcome to prejudice such as this. But as to the Breton 
curé who differed with the Mayor about the communal 
schools, and refused to say mass for the children when 
desired, most people of any information will find him fully 
justified by the end of the story, if indeed they can 
believe it :— 

“On finding that the priest directly refused to fulfil his 

promise, the Mayor advised the little crowd to enter the church 
and recite mass for themselves. This they did, and came away 
satisfied.” 
That the priests may have been ill-judged in some of their 
efforts to preserve religious education and keep their flocks 
together, is extremely likely. But any one is much mis. 
taken who supposes that there is no unfair pressure on the 
other side. A cantonnier, for instance, employed by Govern- 
ment, might very well have to choose between losing his place 
and sending his children to the communal school. It would 
be said that this was for the good of the children. Their 
parents might think differently ; but freedom of conscience is 
a difficult matter when one’s daily bread depends on con- 
formity. By-the-by, it is a sweeping assertion that “ talk 
with whom you will in France, you never find a man who has 
not emancipated himself from dogma.” It would sound 
likelier if put as a matter of the author’s personal experience. 
There must be a good many men in France, and men of a 
superior kind too, with whom she has not had an opportuuity 
of talking. 

After all, is the absence of religion, joined with the most 
advanced Socialist doctrines, productive of great moral good P 
Miss Betham-Edwards specially admires among Frenchmen 
the Mayor of Roubaix, and laments with him that Mr. Glad- 





stone is not young enough to take up Socialism. Of the town 
of Roubaix, under the influence of this enlightened Mayor 
she is obliged to tell us that in open immorality it exceeds any 
place she has ever seen. This honesty is valuable, and saves 
her readers from being misled as to the real meaning of 
progress. 

The very inconsistencies of the book, however, add to its 
interest and charm, leaving readers as free to form their own 
Opinion as if they were themselves making an illogical and 
irresponsible journey through France. Perhaps the most 
valuable parts are the accounts of farming in different parts 
of the country, and here English people might pick up some 
useful hints. It is interesting, though it may be painful, to 
know that the state of agriculture in France is very superior 
to our own, though it also has passed through hard times 
lately. It has saved itself, Miss Betham-Edwards thinks, by 
“ being a Jack-of-all-trades ” :— 

«A French farm is Protean,—able to take many shapes. Thus 
it may be a cider-orchard, an enormous asparagus bed, a market 
garden, a dairy, a vineyard, a mulberry-orchard, a sugar factory, 
a field of poppies, a simpling ground for druggist or perfumer, 
Stock-rearing and corn-growing, the corner-stones of English 
farming, are often relegated to a secondary place.” 

Farmers in France are generally strong Protectionists. 

In all her wanderings, Miss Betham-Edwards finds friendli- 
ness everywhere, and she has a cheerful word to say for most 
things and people, provided they have nothing to do with 
religion or reaction. She does her best, well and wisely, to 
further a good understanding between French and English, 
assuring us that we are rather popular than otherwise, except 
with a few wild politicians. We sincerely hope she is right. 
In the meanwhile, her two interesting volumes, joined to all 
that she has written before, ought to help us very materially 
towards a better knowledge of our neighbours. A few tire. 
some misprints, such as “ unmercilessly maligned,” “enslaved 
by fell musician,” should be corrected in the new edition 
which will probably soon follow the appearance of the work 
as a whole. 





A PAINTER AT PLAY.* 
As a period of no less than thirty-two years has passed 
since Mr. Stacy Marks ceased to write the art criticisms for 
this journal under the signature of “Dry Point,” and as in 
the curious line of his own which he has chosen he has since 
attained to a unique position in the painter world, it is not 
surprising that in the kind of autobiography now before us 
he achieves a variety of subject which alone would make 
his book a welcome and remarkable one. But it is a 
good deal more than this, It is the very quintessence 
of fun and good humour, of cheeriness and friendliness. 
We will abstain as far as possible from calling Mr. Marks 
a humourist, partly because he candidly informs us that 
he is quite tired of posing for the character, and partly 
because we do not believe that any two people will quite 
agree as to what humour really is. It does not follow 
that a man is not humorous because he fails to perceive the 
point of some particular joke which a brother-humourist 
relishes; whereas they may chuckle in common over the 
delights of another which is caviare to a third brother, who 
nevertheless “sees” the point of the first at once. For an 
example, let us quote Mr. Marks’s nursery-rhyme (for much 
rhyming has been one of the outcomes of his play-hours) on 
his fellow-craftsman, Walter Ouless :— 
“ There is a young painter, named Ouless, 
Who to London came ragged and shoeless; 
Yet he’ll make a rich marriage, 
And ride in his carriage, 
If he will only use Prussian blue less!” 

That is a very good instance of nonsense-rhyme; but the fact 
that Ouless does not abuse the qualities of Prussian blue in 
real life does, in our judgment, detract somewhat from tha 
point of it, as verses of this class, upon real characters, require 
a foundation of fact. But we have Mr. Marks’s assurance 
that, for making this avowal, we must submit to be regarded 
as “ matter-of-fact readers with a Jimited sense of humour,” 
and hide our heads for shame, like one of his own birds. We 
will try to atone for our dullness by expressing our great 
general appreciation of the feast of fun that his book provides 
for us, starting a good laugh at the very opening sentence of 
his preface, which tells us that “it was neither written with 


* Pen and Pencil Sketches, By Heury 8 Marks. 2 vols. London: Chatto 
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sienna 
the remotest idea of supplying a want long felt, nor under- 
taken at the solicitation of enthusiastic friends.” Wanted or 
it will be a welcome addition to many a reader’s 

not wanted, it w , : , 
treasures, and will win Mr. Marks quite a host of friends 
on all sides, who will even be inclined to solicit him for 
e. Inspaceand subject he travels over all sorts of ground, 
a nothing in the whole volume is at once more thoroughly 
coe and more entirely novel than the bold indictment of 
the dog, that recognised “friend of man,” as a nuisance and 
an imposture; all the more so because he shows us in every 
line of it that he is only half in earnest all the time. His 
own tribute to ‘ Rus,’ a half-bred dachshund presented by 
a friend whom “ he had never injured in word, thought, or 
deed”—a fatuous and commonplace female dog, called by an 
affectionate diminutive after Ruskin, of whom we hear much 
in the volume both to interest and amuse—makes us think 
that our painter is by no means free from the prevailing 
weakness of mankind for the “unclean beast,” notwith- 
standing his protests concerning him. But his anecdote of 
the money-finding dog, which he attributes to Landseer, is a 
very prince among all stories of the kind, and may excite the 
emulation of many of our correspondents. The dog’s master, 
in the presence of a sceptical friend, hid a five-pound note in 
the bole of a tree when the dog was paying him no attention. 
“Go, fetch!” he said, some time afterwards, while returning 
by another road, without further explanation, The dog 
trotted off, and it was a few hours before he joined the 
two at home. As there were no signs of a note, the sceptical 
friend grew satirical. But the host opened the dog’s mouth, 
and five sovereigns were concealed under his tongue. He 
had found the note, been to the bankers, and exchanged it 
for gold. After which the story of dear little ‘ Binkie’ is 
quite tame. ‘ Binkie,’ who “resembled the cheap earthenware 
ornaments of country cottage,” was all fidelity. “ Pretend 
to beat me,” said the adoring master to the sceptical friend, 
“and see if she don’t fly at you!” The friend did as he was 
told; whereupon ‘ Binkie’ turned and bit—his master. And 
who does not know an original for the following dis- 

quisition P— 

“As you walk in company with a man of varied information 

and general intelligence, except in believing that he keeps a dog, 
when it is patent to all unprejudiced minds that the dog keeps 
him and makes him his slave,—as you walk, I say, with such a 
companion, the flow of talk will be arrested, the point of a story 
ost, by the vagaries of the dog. He is nowhere to be seen, and 
nas to be whistled for Again and again is the whistling 
repeated. But not until even the slavish master’s patience is 
nearly exhausted, does the obedient creature come bounding 
round the corner, his tongue lolling out, and a laughing expres- 
tion in his eyes. His triumph is complete,—he has made master 
and friend await his pleasure, and afforded another instance of 
the subjugating power of dog over man.” 
That the dog is as much given as a child is (Mr. Marks likes 
children “in detail, but not in bulk,” a truly delightful dis- 
tinction) to fawn on people who do not care the least about 
him, is a further outcome of the artist’s observation; and we 
doubt not that “ Marks on Dogs” will be a fertile source of 
discussion in many a dog-ridden household. 

On his own chosen friends, the birds, the author is of course 
instructive and amusing to the full, telling us how his attention 
and interest were first awakened by the Sphinx-like attributee 
of a wandering stork in the garden of the Hotel du Rhin at 

Amiens. The “habit of standing on one leg, the dainty, 
stealthy, striding walk, the quaint clattering of the mandibles, 
and a certain weird, almost human expression, as if the soul 
of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird ”—Mr. Marks is 
severe upon the painters for making their dogs too human; 
but does he not do much the same with his own pets ?— 
delighted him so much in that autumn of 1863—just after he 
ceased to be a critic, it may be noted—that he dethroned the 
human model in their favour. They do not bore you or tell 
you long stories, he says, or expect you on your side to amuse 
them and provide them with 7s. and a hot lunch. A model 
that will preserve the same attitude for an indefinite time has 
also its attractions; and Mr. Marks’s visits to the Zoo pro- 
vided him with infinite opportunities for jest at the expense of 
mankind,—his favourite studies in that respect at all events. 
By the remarks of ’Arry and ’Arriet upon his mysterious 
Occupation, he may well have been delighted; and not the 
least amusing part of the volume lies in his selections 
from his correspondence from unknown admirers. One of 
them who had been asked to write for Cassell about “ Artistic 
Posing,” wrote to inquire of him what his methods were “for 








placing his bird-models in the required attitudes.” And so 
delighted was Mr. Marks with the query that he wrote to 
assure his correspondent that he had formed friendship with 
many birds which only death could sever; and that as all 
birds, particularly the parrot, understand if they do not speak 
several languages besides their own, he had nothing to do but 
to say, in any tongue he liked: “ Will you kindly stand on one 
leg with wings outstretched, head a little more to the right ; 
thank you, now steady!” and the sagacious creature would 
assume the attitude, and keep it as long as wanted. The 
correspondence includes an answer toa clergyman who was 
anxious to convert him as a supposed Jew; a remonstrance 
with a firm of masons, who wrote to him through his “ repre- 
sentatives ” to send him a choice of tombs and crosses; and 
a rebuke to an art student of Birmingham who wanted, in a 
general way, to “know something about mediums.” 


It is, however, in the personal reminiscences of the book, 
and the number of interesting men and famous personalities 
with whom it brings us into contact, that the most attractive 
part of it will certainly be found. After an unprofitable 
though a sufficiently long attempt to learn the business of 
a coach-builder, and to acquire methodical habits with a 
woollen warehouseman, the writer entered artistic life as 
a student at Leigh’s—one of the few private art schools as 
they then existed in London—and in 1852 he went off to 
Paris with Calderon, to gain what advantage he could from the 
French teaching, then voted so undoubtedly superior. For five 
months they occupied one room in the Rue des Martyrs, “in 
perfect amity, poor but content,” sharing the same bed, and 
dining at the same restaurant. We have much to learn of the 
very rough ways of the French students towards the “new 
boys” of the day, from which however they seem to have 
good-naturedly spared the Englishmen. Marks became a 
great favourite with them by singing them the old song of 
“Guy Fawkes” in English, and “knocking” them with the 
incomprehensible charm of “ Bow-wow,” by which nickname 
he was known for weeks. For throughout life the biographer 
has been a singer of his own comic songs, and he gives us many 
a specimen of his literary talents in that line, some of which, we 
must admit, are stronger in intention than execution, having a 
tendency towards the erratic in scanning, which must make 
the singer’s task a little difficult. But some are very good, 
particularly “Uncle John,” written for Ruskin, who was 
known by that name in his household. With Calderon, Marks 
remained firm friends; and no part of the book is more 
entertaining than the history of the “Clique,” the name 
chosen for their set by a small club of associates, amongst 
whom they were the principal. Particularly delightful, too, 
are the drawings illustrative of them and their doings at this 
period, most of which are by the late Fred Walker, who 
achieved so great a reputation in so brief a space of time. Mr. 
Marks was a true Walker worshipper, and the commencement 
of his friendship with Ruskin, which grew out of the connection, 
is characteristic on both sides. When on Walker’s death an 
exhibition of his pictures was got together, Mr. Marks wrote 
to Raskin for a word of critical commendation to introduce it 
in the Times, and received instead a full but far from compli- 
mentary criticism in the true Ruskin style, which neverthe- 
less, in deference to the writer, he published as it was. We 
are ourselves inclined to lean towards Ruskin’s opinion, with 
all deference to Mr. Marks; but to both men the result of 
the correspondence was very creditable, and the consequent 
friendship became firm, Ruskin finding constant rest and 
amusement at the house of the “jester,” in which light Mr. 
Marks’s friends persisted in viewing, drawing, and recording 
him. A humourist in spite of himself he evidently had to be. 


On Leech and on Punch, on social meetings and on play- 
acting (Marks’s first play was a transpontine melodrama, 
and he never forgot the villain), Mr. Marks has his word 
to say, and he is interesting always. The records of the 
“Moray Minstrels” will recall a series of pleasant evenings, 
social and musical, to many as well as the present writer. It 
was there, though Mr. Marks does not mention it, that Cou 
and Bow, the forerunner of the Sullivan series, was for the 
first time performed ; and we are pleased to meet with a 
passing record of a man little known to the outside 
world,—Dr. Lavies, a capital improvisatore and singer of 
the Dibdin school, who would have made himself quite 
a name in the Garrick days, when prologues and epilogues and 
occasional addresses formed a more essential part of literarv 
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and dramatic life than they have since then. We have not 
been able to do more in the space of an article than note the 
salient features of Mr. Marks’s delightful book, which will 
repay the reader from the first page to the last. The 
characteristic kindliness of the writer cannot be better illus- 
trated than by his confession, that while doing his best with 
his critical work, he would rather have applied it to any 
subject other than painting, as he could not bear to sit in 
judgment on his brethren of the brush. The extracts which 
he gives, however, from some of his writings in our columns, 
indicate all the acumen that his own works show; and we are 
glad to think that, as he says, his free expressions of opinion 
were nowhere meddled with. He has added another and a 
bright laurel to his wreath; and will be welcomed as an 
author at many a fireside where the painter of the birds is a 
household favourite already. 





HISTORY OF CABINETS.* 
Tuts is in many ways a very disappointing book. Its title and 
the announcements made in the press previous to its publica- 
tion allowed students of our political history to indulge in 
the hope that they were to be put in possession of a history of 
the growth and development of the Cabinet system. Than 
such a contribution to our constitutional history nothing 
could have been more valuable or more welcome. The genesis 
and first workings of an institution fraught with such momen- 
tous results for the English race have never been properly 
‘traced and analysed. Yet, until they have been, we shall 
not obtain a clear and scientific explanation of the inner 
workings of our political mechanism. Mr. Torrens’s known 
competence and diligence as a student of history made the 
prospect of a history of Cabinets from his pen particularly 
attractive. Unfortunately, these hopes were doomed to disap- 
pointment. The work is in no sense a history of the Cabinet 
system, but merely a history of the successive Cabinets “from 
the Union with Scotland to the acquisition of Canada and 
Bengal.” It is, in fact, a political history of the first fifty 
years of the eighteenth century, with special reference to 
the composition and action of the Cabinet and its members. 
This, it will be seen, is a perfectly different thing from the 
history of the Cabinet as an institution, and cannot, except 
in a very limited sense, be said to break new ground. No 
doubt it must be admitted that these volumes contain a great 
deal of sound and interesting historical work, and give us 
a new insight into the doings of the minor members of the 
successive Administrations. Most histories only touch the 
great men, the Marlboroughs, the Newcastles, the Walpoles, 
and the Pitts. The present work allows us to come to close 
quarters with men like Secretary Craggs the younger. 
Judged, indeed, simply as it stands, and by what it is rather 
than by what it was expected it to be, Mr. Torrens’s work may 
be pronounced a very interesting book. He has given the 
personal element full play, he has made a wide and judicious 
use of quotations from letters and memoirs, and he has shown 
an admirable faculty for grasping the true meaning of 
the political changes which he describes. Before, however, 
criticising the book before us, we will take the opportunity of 
pointing out how interesting a work might be, produced by 
any one who would devote himself to noting the steps by 
which the Cabinet came to be what it is now,—a sort of 
artificial person acting not in accordance with the opinions of 
any one Member, but in accordance with a composite opinion 
arrived at partly by taking in secret the sense of the majority, 
partly by considering the desire of the party, and partly by 
yielding to the views of the strongest man in it, usually, 
though not always, the Prime Minister. Practically, only 
on one point does Mr. Torrens touch the Cabinet system. In 
describing George I.’s first Cabinet, and the uncertainty as to 
his exact position felt by the German King, he uses the fol- 
lowing expressions :—“ But on one point they were resolved» 
namely, that they would meet and deliberate with closed 
doors, and under the mutual pledge of secrecy, hitherto im- 
perfectly kept as Privy Councillors, but henceforth a bond 
indispensable to the preservation of the new system. Where 
was this covenant recorded or written? Where is it recorded 
or written now? Like other momentous and memorable 
things, it can only be read between the lines, or not believed 
at all.” 


* His of Cabinets, from the Union with Scotland to the Acquisition of Canada 
and Bengal. By W.M. Torrens, Vol.I, London: W. H. Alien and Co. 1894, 
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Surely this is a mistaken view of the position created 
: ’ y the 
Councillor’s oath. Probably, Mr. Torrens had never h; 
oie a 
pened to read the text of the oath—this is not meant ag 
accusation of carelessness, as the oath is not easily soetina 
—and therefore believed, like many other people, that the 
oath only refers to transactions at the Council Board, 
Cabinets, it is argued, are purely informal bodies, ang not 
known to the Constitution, and therefore the oath igs not 
legally binding on them, and the secrecy, always so well kept 
is, like the rest of the Cabinet system, purely voluntary, 4, 
a matter of fact, the element of secrecy is the only one which 
is not voluntary and informal. Secrecy, the prime essentia} 
of the Cabinet system, is, strangely enough, the tiny threag 
by which the Cabinet system is bound to the legal Constity. 
tion. That this isso can be shown by quoting the text of 
the oath :— 

“You shall swear to be a true and faithful Servant unto the 
Queen’s Majesty, as one of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, You 
shall not know or understand of any manner of thing to be 
attempted, done, or spoken against Her Majesty’s Person, Honour 
Crown, or Dignity Royal; but you shall hale and withstand the 
same to the uttermost of your power, and either cause to be 
revealed to Her Majesty Herself, or to such of Her Privy Councij 
as shall advertise Her Majesty of the same. You shall, in al] 
things to be moved, treated, and debated in Council, faithfully 
and truly declare your Mind and Opinion, according to your 
Heart and Conscience; and shall keep secret all matters com- 
mitted and revealed unto you, or that shall be treated of secretly 
in Council. 

“ And if any of the said Treaties or Councils shall touch any of 
the Counsellors, you shall not reveal it unto him, but shall kee 
the same until such time as, by the Consent of Her Majesty, or 
of the Council, Publication shall be made thereof. You shall to 
your uttermost bear faith and allegiance unto the Queen’s 
Majesty ; and shall assist and defend all Jurisdiction, Pre. 
eminences, and Authorities granted to Her Majesty, and annexed 
to the Crown by Acts of Parliament, or otherwise, against al} 
Foreign Princes, Persons, Prelates, States, or Potentates. And 
generally in all things you shall do as a faithful and true Servant 
ought to do to Her Majesty. 

“ So help you God, and the Holy Contents of this Book.” 
From this it will be seen that the Oath of Secrecy is general, 
and does not merely refer to matters treated of at the Council 
Board. Hence a private gathering of persons who happen tobe 
all Privy Councillors (i.e., a Cabinet), at which affairs of State 
are discussed, is covered by the Oath of Secrecy. We take it 
that, in theory, a Member of a Cabinet who betrayed secret 
matters debated in the Cabinet could be proceeded against 
for the breach of his oath. The matter would have been 
“committed and revealed to him,” and hence its publication 
would be a breach of the oath, and so perjury and a felony. 


One of the most interesting of the many matters of 
personal interest contained in Mr. Torrens’s volumes is the 
account of Addison as a statesman. He clearly shows that 
the first attempt to put a man of letters into the Administra- 
tion was a failure. “At the Council-table he was,” says 
Mr. Torrens, “as unsuggestive as the gilt inkstand ; and when 
it came to the critical duty of framing an Act of State, his 
knack of phrase was paralysed by the greatness of the 
occasion. Halifax snatched the pen from his hand and did 
the duty of scribe in his readier way.” On what conten- 
porary account, we wonder, is Mr. Torrens relying here? He 
does not give any reference on this occasion, which is a pity, 
as one has an uneasy feeling that perhaps the description is 
conjectural. We can only conclude our notice of the present 
work by expressing our sincere regret that the author should 
have died as it was going through the press. On the whole, 
the book is one of very considerable historical learning, and 
is well up to date. For example, we note that in the account 
of Governor Pitt, use has been made of the Dropmore Papers, 
though the Historical Manuscript Commission only gave 
these to the world a year and a half ago. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Most of the novels which have for their raison d’éire the 
display of the new literary virtue of “up-to-dateness” are 
decidedly uncomfortable, and too many of them are decidedly 
vulgar as well. As Miss Dorothy Leighton’s Disillusion is 





* (1) Disillusion: a Story with a Preface. By Dorothy Leighton. 3 vols. 
London: Henry and Co.—(2.) A Rising Star. By D Christie Murray. 3 vols. 
London: Hutchinson and Co.—(3.) A Country Sweetheart. By Dora Russell. 
3 vole. London: Chatto and Windus——{4,) A Choice of Evils. By Mrs. 
Alexander. 3 vols. London: F. V. White and Co.—(5.) Suit and Sersice. 
By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.—{6.) At 

‘arket Value. By Grant Allen, 2 vols, London: Chatto and Windus.—7.) 
Po - Gardener, By Mrs, Stephen Batson, 2vols, London: Hurst and 
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very much up-to-date, it is perhaps only just to say that it 
is fairly free from the worst sort of vulgarity, though people 
of old-fashioned tastes may be repelled by the way in which 
the young women talk to the young men, and allow the young 
men to talk to them, about subjects which were not discussed 
so frankly, or for the matter of that discussed at all, in the 
days when they were young. Indeed, we ourselves cannot 
see anything artificial, or even obsolete, in the refinement 
which feels that several passages in Disillusion—we are 
thinking especially of a conversation between Mark and Celia 
in the second volume—are gratuitously unpleasant ; and if 
they are a sample of the feminine enlightenment for which 
Sarah Grand pleads so fiercely, that enlightenment will be 
by no means an unmixed blessing. If however in this respect 
Miss Leighton’s novel is less objectionable than some of its 
tribe, it yields to few of them in the matter of discomfort. 
At the opening of the story, Mark Sergison and Linda 
Grey have just been collaborating, after a very Bohemian 
but perfectly innocent fashion, in the production of a play. 
He is a journalist; she makes her living by type-writing, 
and is a member of the Spade Club,—a sort of blend of the 
Pioneer and the Fabian Society. Mark might have married 
Linda, and lived happily ever afterwards; but, unfortunately 
for him, he becomes a society lion, and is foolish enough to 
fall into the toils of the fascinating, unscrupulous, and utterly 
heartless man-hunter, Celia Adair, whom he makes his wife. 
Of course, the pair are utterly miserable, and after about two 
years of married life Celia leaves her husband in the company 
of one Alec Watson, who, in her maiden days, has dangled 
round her, but taken care never to commit himself. Mark 
obtains from the Divorce Court a decree nisi, and in an im- 
pulsive moment proposes to Linda, but before the decree is 
made absolute, Celia returns, disillusioned, rather than re- 
pentant, and the half-divorced husband has to confess to Linda 
that he has never really loved anybody but his worthless wife. 
The book devoted to this miserable story is not wanting in 
cleverness of a kind, especially in the portrait of the con- 
temptible Watson ; but it is cleverness that is utterly wasted. 


All Mr. Christie Murray’s novels are by no means of equal 
value as literature—indeed, he has written novels the literary 
value of which is really insignificant—but they are always 
interesting, and what just now is even more to the purpose, 
they are interesting in a pleasant, wholesome sort of way. We 
do not think that A Rising Star is one of his most striking 
novels—for example, it has nothing like the strength and 
subtlety of A Wasted Crime, or the quiet beauty of Aunt 
Rachel—but it is a well-planned and well-told story. It 
deals mainly, indeed almost exclusively, with theatrical 
life, the two most prominent characters being the young 
journalist, who, like Mark Sergison, develops into a suc- 
cessful playwright, and the feminine waif whose triumphs 
on the boards provide the story with a theme anda title. It 
is easy to see that Mr. Murray writes of the stage and its 
affairs not merely as a literary craftsman who can “ get up” 
any subject, but as one who really knows. Stanley, though 
exceedingly admirable as a man, is certainly a rather conven- 
tional hero, who has in his time played many parts; but 
Esther Reddy, alias Miss Delacour, is a carefully studied and 
well-individualised character. In one respect only do we 
think her something of a failure. Mr. Christie Murray has 
endeavoured—so, at any rate, it seems to us—to make her not 
only clever, vain, ambitious, and heartless, but charming as 
well; and somehow the charm seems to have been left out. 
Less ambitious, but on the whole more completely successful, 
is the portrait of Wilstrop, the actor-manager, with his im- 
posing airs, his utter unscrupulousness and his histrionic 
bonhomie which has a look of being studied from life but is 
probably a presentation of a type rather than of an individual. 
Indeed, A Rising Star has, from first to last, not merely 
vivacity but vitality; and it possesses in a high degree that 
quality of readableness which characterises every book which 
Mr. Christie Murray has written. 


There is some slight character interest—though it does not 
amount to much—in Miss Dora Russell's novel, A Country 
Sweetheart; but it is in the main a story that has been written, 
and that will be read, for the sake of its plot. Nowa pure 
novel of character, in which the story is, comparatively 
speaking, non-essential, may be written, so to speak, from 
hand to mouth; but a story in which the narrative machinery 
counts for everything, or almost everything, ought to be 








worked out in every little detail before its first sentence 
takes form on paper. We should imagine that when Miss 
Dora Russell began to write A Cowntry Sweetheart she 
had simply a good general idea of her story; and there are 
many stories with regard to which a good general idea wilt 
suffice. Unfortunately, this is not one of them; and though 
the novel is no worse than many of its kind, it might have been 
very much better for a little more preliminary planning. In 
the first volume so many pages are devoted to the events which 
lead up to and follow the murder of the girl Elsie Wray, 
that the reader is led to regard it as an integral portion of 
the main story, whereas it turns out to be nothing of the 
kind, but a mere episode which might easily have been 
dispensed with, and which is therefore an artistic encum- 
brance. For the rest, we can only regret that Miss Russell is 
so utterly indifferent to freshness of narrative material that 
she does not even make an effort to achieve it. We are 
heartily tired of the man who, having in his youth contracted 
a luckless marriage and been separated from his wife, is 
supposed to be a bachelor, and as such woos and marries a 
loveable and innocent girl. Weare all the more sick of him 
because, in the face of this deliberate act of selfish villainy, 
he is habitually represented as being a most noble and high- 
minded person. In this respect John Temple bears a marked 
resemblance to all the other members of his numerous tribe; 
and it is a pity that a writer who really can tell a story, 
should not try to find some story which has not been told 
quite so often. 


In A Choice of Evils Mrs. Alexander treats us to a some- 
what odd variant of a familiar motive. Here, as in Miss 
Russell’s story, a bigamous marriage is part of the action; 
but Randal Palliser is an unwitting and innocent, not like 
John Dawson a deliberate and calculating, offender against 
the law of the land. We know that in novels the dead body 
which can only be identified by clothing or by a name is never 
the corpse it is supposed to be, and that the true owner of 
the clothes or name will reappear at the most undesirable 
moment; but Palliser does not seem to have been a good 
novel-reader; and so when he married Janet Rowley he 
honestly believed that the very objectionable Isabel had been 
for some time numbered with the dead. Up to the point of 
her resurrection the novel is in all essential respects like a 
thousand other novels; it is in the second half that Mrs. 
Alexander introduces her new and rather fantastic variant. 
It is not at all difficult for the too-much married man 
to convince the Divorce Court that Isabel has forfeited 
her right to the name of Palliser, and there is only one 
difficulty in the way of a quiet re-marriage of Randal and 
Janet. That difficulty, however, proves insuperable. During 
her two years of married life, Janet has discovered that 
Palliser, instead of being the tender, chivalrous gentleman he 
seemed during the days of his courtship, is a cold-hearted, 
selfish, domineering prig; and being legally free from him, 
she refuses again to enter into bondage. This, so far as our 
memory serves us, is really a new thing in situations ; but we 
cannot see that it has anything besides its novelty to recom- 
mend it. Mrs. Alexander is one of those wholesome writers 
who are handicapped rather than aided by such an uncom- 
fortable theme; and she had much better leave bigamy and 
divorce to those numerous feminine novelists who seem 
naturally drawn to them. We need hardly say that in 
manner the novel is perfectly reproachless, and the disagree- 
able Randal Palliser is convincingly lifelike; but in spite of 
the ability of the book, we do not feel attracted by it. Mrs. 
Alexander should not trouble herself to follow contemporary 
fashions. It is to her credit that they do not suit her. 


Some time ago Mrs. Lynn Linton made a young lady 
marry a policeman, but that was as a punishment for being 
“advanced.” Mrs. Herbert Martin is still more courageous, 
for she arranges that Miss Rachel Mallison—who, though 
somewhat colourless, is certainly an irreproachable gentle- 
woman—shall marry a coachman, and in doing so falfil her 
destiny in a manner which calls for congratulations rather 
than condolences. And yet the author has not quite the full 
courage of her choice, for the worthy Thornton can hardly be 
described as a “ domestic” and nothing more. True, his birth 
is humble, but it is eminently respectable ; and he is so essen- 
tially the companion and confidential friend of his eccentric 
employer that his coachmanship seems a mere accident. He 
is, in short, one of “ nature’s gentlemen,” and thongh we learn 
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from Mr. Oscar Wilde, or one of his paradoxical puppets, that 
these are “the worst kind of gentlemen,” it will be difficult 
to convince Mrs. Martin’s readers that Thornton is not a 
very good kind indeed. Of course, there is a certain prima 
facie improbability about the story; but the writer, who has 
all the resources of her craft well at command, minimises 
it very skilfully, and even the most acuie critic will find it 
very difficult to lay his finger upon any given spot, and 
say,—‘ Here is a breach of imaginative continuity.” Indeed, 
we are quite sure the general verdict will be that Suit and 
Service is not only a very well told, but a very well planned, 
story. The shy, awkward Rachel, who is made miserable by 
the consciousness that her reserved, indeed repellent, manner, 
altogether belies her real feelings, is an admirably conceived 
character; and Mrs. Martin’s execution does no injustice to 
her conception, for though Rachel is uninteresting in herself, 
her portrait is interesting, for the simple reason that it is 
alive. Not less alive are the old curmudgeon, Sir Giles Cun- 
liffe—who rather reminds us of Sir Pitt Crawley, without his 
wickedness—and Mrs. Winter, whose bulk and dowdiness do 
not prevent us from recognising one of the best of “ good old 
souls.” Suit and Service is, in fact,a thoroughly pleasant 
book; and we are more and more inclined to regard pleasant- 
ness as one of the most valuable qualities of fiction. 


At Market Value is a very different kind of novel from Mrs. 
Martin’s, but it is not one whit less pleasant in its own way. 
Mr. Grant Allen is never tired of telling us about the novel 
which he wants to write,and which he would write were it not 
for the omnipotent Mrs. Grundy; but really, so long as he 
can tell us a bright, interesting, clever, and healthy story, 
such as he has told us in these two volumes, we are not con- 
scious of any yearning for the stronger meat which he keeps 
locked up in his larder. Indeed, it would not greatly grieve 
as to hear that the key of that larder were irrecoverably 
lost, for just now we have quite a number of ladies and 
gentlemen who are careful to supply us with all—and much 
more than all—the strong meat we are likely to require for 
the next ten years, and light, tasteful, digestible “ kick-shaws” 
are the very things for which there is “a felt want.” The 
person with whom the new book mainly deals is Albert Ogilvie 
Redburn, seventh Earl of Axminster, who, being a Socialist or 
Isocrat after Mr. Grant Allen’s own heart, abjures his title 
and fortune, and disappears from society, in order that he may 
do some real work for the world, and be appraised at his true 
worth, or his market value—which is, perhaps, not quite the 
same thing. In order that his life may be of some service to 
others he takes to seamanship; in order that it may bring 
some satisfaction to himself he takes to painting (which seems, 
at the first blush, rather an odd combination of pursuits); 
and when Kathleen Hasslegrove and the not very successful 
artist, “Rupert Willoughby,” fall in love with each other, the 
first part of the old Lord of Burleigh story is agreeably 
duplicated. At this point, however, Mr. Grant Allen parts 
company with history and Lord Tennyson; the disguised 
Earl sticks manfully to his domino; and at the end of 
the second volume Miss Hasslegrove has to be content— 
and as a matter of fact is more than content—to become, not 
Countess of Axminster, but plain Mrs. Willoughby. When 
Mr. Grant Allen does not deal in scientific or other horrors, 
his geniality and knowledge of the world suffice to make 
his stories very enjoyable, and the latest of them is not the 
least so. 

Adam the Gardener is another novel in which the hero 
climbs down from his high estate, but his descent is much less 
successful than that of Lord Axminster. He is not a Peer, 
but only the son of a country gentleman; and the outcome 
of some rather crude Socialistic notions, picked up at Oxford, 
is a resolution to play at being a working man (though this is 
not the way in which he puts it to himself), that he may 
understand by personal experience the condition and needs of 
the West-country Hodge. The experiment is not a success 
from any point of view. A scheming cousin in his absence 
from home manages to get him disinherited, which is bad 
enough; but, what is much worse, he finds that in his 
ignorance of the manners and customs of his new associates, 
he has unwittingly committed himself to marry a shallow, 
ignorant village girl, who naturally turns out a shrewish, jealous 
wife. He has the further ill-luck to attract the favourable 
attention of a wealthy and vivacious American widow, who, 
after vainly making love to him, has recourse to the desperate 





expedient of an abduction, and after decoying the guileless 
Adam on board her yacht, takes him off to sea. This episode 
is really too farcical, and indeed the book as a whole is 
very curious mixture of the sensible and the absurd. Some 
of the sketches of village life are excellent; Mrs. Batson 
shows her knowledge not merely of dialect and other ex. 
ternals, but of the really characteristic modes of rural thought 
and feeling in the West Country; but she lacks invention, 
and having chosen to tell a story which makes some demand 
upon the inventive faculty, her success is far from being com. 
plete. Wherever several principal characters in a novel have 
to act like idiots in order to keep the story moving, we may 
be quite sure that something is wanting ; and the something ig 
generally constructive skill. This, at any rate, seems to us 
Mrs. Batson’s deficiency. 





AN OLD ELIZABETHAN.* 


THE punning title of this book of selections goes far to be 
justified, as far as puns can be, by the courtly and pastoral 
airs and character of the prose and poetry which Mr. Grosart 
has culled from the works of a little-known writer. Bio. 
graphical dictionaries have not much to tell us of the graduate 
who made the best, or the worst, of two universities, and left 
behind him four surviving plays out of many with which he 
enriched the theatre. The others disappeared after the fashion 
of the time, when no man seemed to set any store by the work 
he did. It is a fact that but for copyists and prompters, and 
the necessities of the stage, only two or three of Shakespeare’s 
dramas would have remained to us. Shakespeare himself, 
having made enough money while still a young man to fulfil his 
dream, and end his existence on a farm in his native town far 
out of the reach of footlights and call-boys, troubled himself 
about nothing so little as leaving behind him a dramatist’s 
name. “Sufficit meruisse” was enough for him, if he 
even thought of that. Mr. Grosart has apparently no 
high opinion of the literary probity of the Swan of Avon. 
He holds that Greene may have been no merely nominal 
rival, and that English literature would have been a great 
gainer if only “the wrecked life had found a friend and 
helper in his (later) mighty cotemporary,—that is, if co-opera- 
tion had been sought—not antagonism.” 

“We are so used to idolatrise Shakespeare,’ Mr. Grosart adds, 

“because of his simply incomparable genius, that we shirk 
inquiring into his relations with his precursors and contem- 
poraries. I, for one, feel satisfied that fuller knowledge of these 
would prove that for years, when feeling his way upward, 
Shakespeare was a very buccaneer in ‘ spoiling the Egyptians,’ or 
unmetaphorically in turning to his own account the MS. writings 
of unfortunate contemporaries who were constrained to write for 
the theatres.” 
We quote this extract from the preface before us merely to 
express our profound disagreement. It is certainly too much 
to expect that Shakespeare, working his own “ way upward” 
like the rest, should be called upon to collaborate or co-operate 
with would-be dramatists whether he wished itorno. And for 
such a charge as that of pillaging the MSS. of others, there 
is not a tittle of justification, not a scrap of evidence, internal 
or external. Like every other great dramatist who ever lived, 
he “took his good things where he found them,” in the sense 
of finding his stories—in other words, the material of his 
dramatic treatment—where they suited his purpose best,—in 
history or novelle, in biography or in chronicle. He was by 
trade a playwright ora maker of plays, and he wanted his 
material, as a shipwright or a wheelwright wants his wood. 
But that is a very different thing from robbing brother- 
shipwrights of their half-built ships. Shakespeare was too 
healthy and free-minded a man to do such things, and his 
genius was, in Mr. Grosart’s own words, far too incomparable 
to let him feel the need of it for an hour. Exuberance was 
the failing of that mighty pen, and not limitation. While 
simile on simile, and thought upon thought, came rushing 
from his mind, it was not with other men’s manuscripts that 
his muse wanted padding. We repeat that we cannot con- 
ceive where the selector finds his justification for the charge, 
and it does not, however unfair the feeling may be, prejudice 
us at starting in favour of Richard Greene. Let us open at 
hazard at Mullidor’s “‘ Madrigal,” and see if Shakespeare can 
have felt tempted to incorporate it in “Who is Sylvia?” or 
even in less gracious ditties :— 





* Green Pastures: being Choice Extracts from the Works of Robert Greene, 
M.A, of both Universities, 1560-92. Made by Alexander B. Grosart. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1894 
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* Dildido, dildido, 
O love, O love, 
I feel thy rage rumble below and above! 
In summer time I saw a face, 
Trop belle pour moi, hélas, hélas ! 
Like to a stonéd-horse was her pace : 
‘Was ever young man so dismayed P 
Her eyes, like wax-torches, did make me afraid ! 
Trop belle pour mot, voila mon trépas, 
Thy beauty, my love, exceedeth supposes ; 
Thy hair is a nettle for the nicest roses. 
Mon dieu, aide moi! 
That I with the primrose of my fresh wit 
May tumble her tyranny under my feet ; 
Hé donc je serai wn jeune roi! 
Trop belle pour mot, hélas, hélas ! 
Trop belle pour moi, voila mon trépas.” 
This introduction of French rhyme into English verse is far 
from being suggestive of Shakespearian song ; and “ Heigh-ho! 
the wind and the rain!” sounds more native and more 
autumnal. But Greene was as fond of his French scraps as a 
lady novelist of modcrn times. “N’oserez vous, mon bel 
ami?” is the heading and the burden of an address of Venus 
to Adonis, which, if he had wished it, Shakespeare might, we 
suppose, have incorporated in his famous poem. That he did 
not, suggests that he found metal more germane to the matter 
in his own inspirations. Parts of the song, however, are very 
pretty and graceful :— 
“Sweet Adon, dar’st not glance thine eye, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami? 
Upon thy Venus that must die ? 
Je vous en prie, pity me, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami.” 
And so on for nine stanzas of holy fires and cherries that 
grow and Paphian brooks rhyming to hooks and snow and 
desires, in the pretty old iteration of the time, but with only 
one little rhyme, after all, required for each six-lined stanza. 
It is mostly on similes and conceits of this kind that the poet 
rings the changes in many parts of the volume, while his 
metres are full of the same trick of contrivance. For a 
taste :-— 


* At last I feel it is the flame of love: 
I strive, but bootless, to express the pain, 
It cools, it fires, it hopes, it fears, it frets, 
And stirreth passions throughout every vein; 
That down 


I sat, 
And sighing, did fair Venus’ laws approve, 
And swore no thing so sweet and sour as love.” 

The odd little couplet of rhymeless monosyllables which 
divide the stanza stands for many similar extravagances 
in the pages before us, and can pass for little but eccen- 
tricity. Mr. Grosart commends Greene especially for his 
freedom from coarseness, and compares Shakespeare to him 
in that respect unfavourably. But Shakespeare was grandly 
free from the monotonous worship of classic love which 
runs through all these strings of Cupids and Venuses, and 
makes one wonder if the second-rate poets of the day ever 
thought there could be any other subject for the muse. 
There is little enough of harm in the business, no doubt— 
hardly so much as to scare a county councillor—but it is 
sweetly monotonous. One rush of the passion of a Romeo 
and Juliet, one breath of the wooing of Lorenzo and Jessica, 
makes it all seem petty and unreal. When Doron describes 
Samela as whiter than flocks of sheep when they faint after 
Arethusa has washed them, and credits her with tresses of 
gold, teeth of pearl, neck of ivory, and eyes like glassy streams, 
he is more amorous than he is strictly new, except, perhaps, 
in the last comparison, which does not to ourselves suggest 
any especial beauty in the lady’s eyes. A streaming glass eye 
is a strange charm in a catalogue. It is some months since 
we had occasion to review a volume of contemporary poems 
by Mr. Davidson, cast in such an Elizabethan mould as to be 
capable of misleading the reader as to his date. But there 
is in it really more of true poetry and power and available 
material for Shakespeare’s larceny, than we can find in the 
volume of selections before us. All was not gold that 
glittered, even in the spacious times of great Elizabeth. 

The extracts in prose and in the comic vein are more 
attractive to us than is the poetical side of the book. The 
comic scenes are quite in the fashion of the time, when all 
the humorous characters, including many of Shakespeare’s 
inferior clowns, talked in quips and cranks so curiously 
similar, that one is apt to think that humour may be merely 





a product of the age, and that to appreciate the jokes of a 
period one has to belong to it. To find oneself out of touch with 
the witticisms of the day is to be growing old. So it is that 
all these Elizabethan comicalities are a kind of antiquarian 
study in which all men may share alike without quarrel as to 
their worth, or any such friction as may be apparent between 
those who laugh at Dickens and those who do not. With new 
humour comes a new sense of humour, we suppose, and Lika 
Joko may or may not find an answer where Punch strikes 
an irresponsive note. All good Elizabethans, we are sure, 
relished the ripe perfection of the following :— 

__ “His nose (your father’s) was in the highest degree of noses, 
it was nose autem glorificam, so set with rubies, that after his 
death it should have been nailed up in Coppersmith’s hall for a 
monument. Well, Sir, I was beholding to your good father, for 
he was the first man that ever instructed me in the mystery of a 
pot of ale.?”—Second Rufian: * Well said, Smith, that crossed 
him over the thumbs.’ ” 

We will conclude our review of this curious book with what 
strikes us as the most curious extract in it. In the History 
of Dorastus and Fawnia Greene writes :— 

“It so happened that Egistus, King of Sicily, who in his youth 

had been brought up with Pandosto, desirous to show that neither 
tract of time, nor distance of place, could diminish their former 
friendship, provided a navy of ships and sailed into Bohemia to visit 
his old friend and companion.” 
The coincidence between this geographical blunder and that 
of Shakespeare in The Winter’s Tale, where Leontes was a 
Sicilian monarch, and Bohemia a maritime country, is cer- 
tainly remarkable. Dorastus and Fawnia bring a tale; 
possibly Shakespeare had seen it, and thought that a 
“B.A.” must know where Bohemia was. Mr. Grosart credits 
the present century with similar mistakes about India and 
Africa. 
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The Two Clippers. By F. Frankfort Moore. (S.P.C.K.)—This 
is a good, strong Australian story, well written, and all compact 
of “action,” character, and not too improbable incident. It is 
no doubt somewhat remarkable that Fred Christie, the escaped 
convict and dreaded bushranger, should turn out to have a 
villainous double who commits the crimes attributed to him, an@ 
to be in reality Fred Carew, the son of Sir Reginald Carew. But 
this is a very trifling improbability for fiction of the kind that is 
supposed to be especially enjoyed by and suitable for boys; 
besides, Fred Christie or Carew is really the strongest character 
in the story, although he finds an excellent second in Bob 
Campbell, who befriends him, and who is indeed as “straight ” 
a specimen of the Australian lad as we have come across. Besides, 
The Two Clippers contains a sufficiency of searches for treasure, 
fights with cannibals, and other “ moving incidents.” Certainly 
there is not in it a single uninteresting page, and Mr. Moore’s 
style is admirably adapted for the telling of such a story as he 
has here given. 

In the Heart of the Rockies. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and 
Son.)—The hero of the story, Tom Wade, is early left an orphan, 
and having received an invitation to pay his uncle in Colorado a 
visit, elects to go out to him, A stirring narrative of his adven- 
tures follows, and from chapter to chapter Mr. Henty leads us on, 
through dangers of all sorts, including a descent of the Grand 
Cafion. The description of the continual fighting with the 
Indians gives a vivid idea of the kind of warfare that the pioneers 
of thirty years ago waged against the relentless Sioux and 
Navahoes. Mr. Henty is inclined to make his characters talk too 
much; and interesting and instructive as the dialogue invariably 
is, we may remark that so much talk is particularly out of place 
in representing life in the Wild West. The pioneers and Indian 
fighters have the proverbial belief that if speech is silver, silence 
is most certainly golden; and Mr. Henty makes them speak 
more in the course of one chapter than they do in the course of 
their natural lives. But boys would miss much if these enter- 
taining dialogues were omitted, for the author conveys an 
astonishing amount of information and facts, all bearing, indeed, 
on the narrative and the circumstances of a traveller’s life in the 
West. The characters are as good as ever; perhaps the best are 
the two Indians, Leaping Horse and his son, Hunting Dog, who 
are endowed with all the craft of war, and do not lack the 
romantic halo of Cooper’s heroes. The story moves briskly, and 
boys will be fascinated with the thrilling adventures of Tom 
Wade and his uncle, Straight Harry. Mr. Henty is as good a 
story-teller as ever, and no book will please more than In the 
Heart of the Rockies. 
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Wulf the Saxon. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—In 
choosing the times of the Saxon Harold, Mr. Henty has found a 
subject no less suited to his pen than life in the Rocky Mountains. 
He has evidently bestowed much pains on the historical details 
of the period, and the result is a story that is as excellent as a 
chapter of English history, as well as fascinating when regarded 
as a work of fiction. The hero, a young Thane, is one of Harold’s 
pages, and from this position he rises, by dint of courage and 
opportunity—Mr. Henty takes care that his heroes have plenty 
of opportunities and make use of them—to be one of the most 
trusted attendants and military advisers of the King, saving his 
master from surprise in warfare, assassination, and seizing in the 
Welsh War an almost impregnable stronghold. Wulf, of course, 
has the lion’s share of everything, but our author has not 
forgotten to draw some vigorous characters. Of these the 
Saxon King is the most attractive, and as the historical 
interest of the story centres round him, he is also the most 
important, and at Mr. Henty’s hand, were he alive, would have 
little to complain of. The momentous events which crowded 
Harold’s brief but brilliant reign, are well handled by Mr. Henty, 
and the scene where Harold swears fealty on the concealed relics, 
the battles of Stamford Bridge and Hastings, are delineated for 
us with a power and clearness that the historical student can 
appreciate. The actors in the drama of the Conquest move 
before us in a lifelike and natural manner, and the knowledge of 
Harold’s fate adds a melancholy interest to Mr. Henty’s con- 
ception of him. Wulf the Saxon is second to none of Mr. 
Henty’s historical tales,and we may safely say that a boy may 
learn from it more genuine history than he will from many a 
tedious tome. The points of the Saxon character are hit off very 
happily, and the life of the period is ably reconstructed by the 
versatile author. 

The Harringtons at Home. By Ismay Thorn. (Wells Gardner 
and Co.)—We seem to have come across the Harringtons before. 
“ Geoff” and “Jim” sound familiar; but the rest of the characters 
are fresh and quite in Ismay Thorn’s best manner. The wilful 
Tot and the new governess are both interesting, the dialogue and 
the incidents are natural, for in the home schoolroom our author 
treads on firmer ground than on the boards of a boys’ school. 
There is a very good moral for young children in the account of 
Tot’s naughtiness, and to them we recommend The Harringtons at 
Home. 

In Press-Gang Days. By Edgar Pickering. (Blackie and Son.) 
—The adventures of Harry Waring occur in the stirring times of 
the French Revolution. The mutiny at the Nore is one of the 
first historical incidents worked into the story; afterwards we 
go to Teneriffe, then into the hands of robbers, and, lastly, to 
the Battle of the Nile. The narrative, which is well written, 
describes the fighting with spirit,and the life aboard a man-of- 
war with considerable success. Harry Waring has adventures of 
his own besides these events, and boys will follow his career with 
interest from first to last. 

John’s Lily. By Eleanor C. Price. (Wells Gardner and Co.) 
—Lily is a little girl who has been stolen away from her parents, 
and the narrative tells us how she was tended and cared for, and 
how her father eventually recognised her. We will not forestall 
the reader by explaining John’s position in the story. John’s Lily 
is readable, and will interest young readers, 

Red Rose and Tiger-Lily. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This story is a continuation, so far at least as it intro- 
duces again certain characters with whom Mrs. Meade made us 
acquainted a short while since in “A World of Girls.” We 
are concerned here with the fortunes of two families,—Sir John 
Thornton and his daughters Hester and Nan, both inhabitants 
of the “ World,” and their neighbour, Squire Lorimer of ‘The 
‘Towers,’ with his tribe of sons and daughters. Another important 
personage is Annie Forest, also an old acquaintance. But the 
active interest of the tale is chiefly developed by a certain very 
eccentric young woman, Antonia Bernard Temple. It must be 

owned that her proceedings somewhat resemble the action of a 
comedy, we might even say of a farce. But they are highly enter- 
taining. She commands our sympathy, and we follow her doings 
with an unfailing interest and without any disposition to make 
too nice an inquiry into probabilities. Red Rose and Tiger-Lily is 
as brisk and pleasant a tale as Mrs. Meade has ever written, 
though its merit, viewed as a specimen of the novelist’s art, is 
scarcely of the first class. 





Patriotic Poetry. (Norgate and Co.)—This little collection may 
be commended to teachers. Hymns will naturally be the first 
things that most children will learn. After them, a choice has to be 
made, and patriotic poetry has a first claim. This volume will be 
suitable for children fuirly advanced in intelligence. Copyright, 
we suppose, keeps some fine things out of the collection, but, so 
far as it goes, it is distinctly good. 








The Unbidden Guest. By E. W. Hornung. (Longmans. )\—This 
is another vigorous story of Australian life by the author of « 4 
Bride from the Bush.” A girl engaged in a theatrical chorus 
becomes possessed of a letter of introduction brought by an 
English young lady to a family living at an Australian station, 
and passes herself off as the person mentioned therein. She i is 
invited to stay,and scandalises her hosts not a little, more 
perhaps than a young person who, we may suppose, had some. 
thing of an actor’s habitude, would have done. She is a wild 
creature, who has had a stormy past; but she has much of good 
in her, and she shows it in no doubtful way. Mr. Hornung 
develops the situation with considerable skill, and succeeds in 
awakening our sympathy with a heroine who at first does not 
appear to promise very well.——We cannot say as much in favour 
of Thunderbolt: an Australian Story, by the Rev. 8S. Middleton 
Macdonald (Hurst and Blackett). This is a tale of a bushranger’s 
exploits and escapes. When the writer reaches the climax, he 
is actually content to quote a newspaper account. Generally, he 
does not impress us favourably, either as to style or feeling, 
The “gubernatorial barouche” standing for the “ governor’s 
carriage,” is a sample of the one; a sneer at Mr. Paton, who 
has certainly done enough to exempt him from Mr. Macdonald’s 
criticism, is a specimen of the other. 
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The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after- 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
| Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


K™ ily SCHOOL, ‘ CAN TERBURY. — Head-Master, 
2 v. T. M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among successes in July, direct ‘Entrances to 
ba ng i and Sandhurst, and pass London Matriculation. Fifty Scholarships 


| 
| 


FIRST 








SPECTACLES. 








hool, 
ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 


in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lad 
Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. ” . 


So 
cipal, 

APYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Sant SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
. uates), gives advice and assistance without c to Parents and Guardians 
ne py a oy (for Le oe Girls) _ we for all Examinations at 

— ement of Require 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Plase, ey aren een pment 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men i 

ey: . en in all parts 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full stioulkes and 
sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, hools also re- 











ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
ae ea, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable BDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 8) 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational and 
rman.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 

Boys from 9 to 13. Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to OC. M. 
MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
Essex. 








INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 

L. G. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS aitending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 
Good garden and tennis lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 
Rev. Dr. Fearon. Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Bereweeke Road, Winchester, TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 24th, 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER next, 
there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each ; tenable with any o' 
Scholarship, except House Scholarships, during continuance at the School. 
These Scholarships are confined to the sons of Clergymen, being nominees of 
Life Governors.—Apply to the BURSAR, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for yoga in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appoiutments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t, Andrews, N.B. 


M ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., spply to the Head. 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A .M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—HALF TERM 


.. LL.M 
BEGINS NOVEMBER 5th, 
N one of the best BOARDING SCHOOLS in GENEVA, 
a YOUNG LADY, well brought up, would be RECEIVED at very reduced 
terms, to help in English Conversation.—Apply to “K., 8591 X.,” care of 
Haasenstein and Vogler, Advertising Agents, Geneva. 


MASTER of ARTS of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

(formerly Scholar of his College), is desirous of JOINING a well- 
established PUBLISHING FIRM. He hasan extensive knowledge of English, 
Freuch, and German literature,and would be prepared at the end of a year to 
inve+t capital if terms of partnership can be arranged.—Address “T,” care of 
Francis and Francis, Solicitors, Cambridge. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss 8S, OARR. C) 

— is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
xford, 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—ELOCUTION 

CLASSES.—WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, at 6.0. Rov. 0. R. TAYLOR, 

M.A , LL.B., Lecturer in Public Reading and Speaking. Private Lessons and 
Classes for Lidies and Gentlemen, at 12 Oambridge Terrace, W. 


GYPT EXPLORATION FUND. — The ANNUAL 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL REPORT, edited by F. L. Gnirrtrn, B.A, F.S.A, 

and containing the account of Egyptian discovery and research during the year 

93, 94, with Maps and Illustrations, is now ready, price 2s. 6d. Sold at the 

Offices of the Egyot Exploration Fund, 37 Great Russell Street; and by Krcan 

Trencu, TripNER and CO.; BERNARD QuariTcH, and ASHER and Co,, 
mdon. 
































THE 
AMBASSADORIAL — or 
NUMBER Ss. . 
OF OF ALL 
THE SALON. BOOKSTALLS. 


The Most Unique Production offered at the price. 
The Contents include : 
SIGNED CONTRIBUTIONS by the VARIOUS AMBASSADORS and 
MINISTERS ACCREDITED to the COURT of ST. JAMES, 
PORTRAITS ani BIOGRAPHIES of their EX COELLENOIES, with 
FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPHS. 
Preceded by a 
FULL-PAGE PORTRAIT of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
specially taken for this number. 
NATIONAL ANTHEMS in FULL SCORE 
of ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, ITALY, 
DENMARK, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, GREECE, BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND, SERVIA, TURKEY, PERSIA, SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
UNITED STATES, BRAZIL, CHINA, and JAPAN 
(in all 21 Pages of Music). 
DEFINITIONS of PEACE. WRITTEN and SIGNED by 
the VARIOUS AMBASSADORS. 
ARTICLE on PEACE and CONCORD. By Sir JOSEPH PEASE, Bart., M.P., 
President of the Peace Society; and 
HODGSON PRATT, Esgq., 
Chairman International Arbitration and Peace Association, 


The whole issue forms a luxurious international album, which should find 
a place in every refined home. 


Order at once from your nearest Newsagent. 


“SALON” PUBLISHING OFFICE. 








Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 


21 FURNIVAL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Fi or 


Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 13s. 7s. 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= as in bottle, at 22s,, 26s., 30s., 363,, 42s, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0O., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
lession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
 aererg on ae to DUNVILLE and GO., 
Limited, Ro: ish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


9s. 











LL AOQOOCIDEN TS, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


Sie. ees 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILE, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvursipE Pacz, TweLve Guinzas, 
age £10 10 


ca Se 
arrow Column 
Half-Column...., 
Quarter-Column 
ComPanixzs, 
Outside Page. 
Inside Page 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
@ (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow 5 two-thirds width of page 













£14 14 
12 12 





oo Qoooace 


Oeeeeeeeeeeereeeeseeteeeces 


STRICTLY LIMITED TO 500 COPIES. 





In preparation, and nearly ready for publication. 


A FINELY PRINTED EDITION OF 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S 


CARTOONS FROM “PUNCH,” 
1871 to 1891. 


This collection of Sir John Tenniel’s Cartoons has been specially selected 
by himself, and will comprise all the most important of those which have 
appeared in Punch between the years 1871 and 1891. 


The Cartoons will be printed directly from the original wood-blocks on a full. 
sized royal quarto page of a fine and slightly toned Plate Paper, with a wide 
and handsome margin. Each of the Cartoons will have a short historical 
note affixed, descriptive of the subject and indicating its date. A special 
feature of this collection will be the inclusion of a large number of the effec- 
tive double-page Cartoons, most of which have a world-wide notoriety—such 
as the “ Dropping the Pilot,” and others equally memorable. 


The issue will be strictly limited to 500 copies for Great Britain, the 
Colonies, and America, and will appear in two handsomely bound volumes, 
The first volume will be ready on November 20th, and the second volume on 
December 11th. 


The price will be 21s. each volume (quite net), and copies at this price can 
be ordered from the Booksellers for delivery at the dates mentioned. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 8, 9,10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
SoLze ManuracTtuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 




















Per inch. alf-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’ Hi y de. GA.:ens 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
Terms: net. 1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 
Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, — and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
Se ee OA MATIOOE BANE, | ie OOURGT othe METEDEOLEZLN AuBOULATION tes DETRIEADENG 
Yo NTS is prepared to send the above , reprin' 
SM ED E : OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, mission) from the Cornhill Magazine yorteses, om receipt = to stamps, oF 
ities a' e rate o' Ss. per , on application to the A 
L i S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered Central Office, 18 Buckingham oR Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms Tennis | Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
MATLOCK, and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &o, Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 








P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 





PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the exellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
RO aULB a and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
t 8) 


TALOGUES sent on application. 











ROVERED 1004, Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
- upen matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
- INVESTED FUNDS 5 ose 000 wee = 20,000,000 to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“This story will maintain Mr. Haggard’s reputation. It is told with a spirit 
that never flags, and bristles with adventure.”—Dai v Telegraph, 

“ A spirited tale of exploits well undertaken, troubles well met, and triumph 
qell enjoyed......Adventure crowds on aiventure.”—Globe. 





NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Haney Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jonnston, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, 
and the Rev. Ropert J. Witson, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 4 vols, 
8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, Vols. I. and II., Fourth Edition, 36s, 
Vol, III,, Second Edition, 18a. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON. 


CLERICAL LIFE and WORK. A Collection 


of Sermons, with an Essay on “ The Priest in his Inner Life.” By Hzeyry 
Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D, Orown 8vo, 53, 


The HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH 


and CHRISTIAN, in RELATION to DIVORCE and CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES. By the Rev, Hersert Mortimer Lucrocs, D.D., Deanof Lich- 
field, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The REPOSE of FAITH. By the Rev. 


ALEXANDER J. Harrison, B.D., Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society ; 
Author of ** Problems of Christianity and Scepticism" and “ The Church in 
Relation to Sceptics.” Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


By F. Max Mittrr, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols, Vol. I.. RECENT 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Crown 8yo, 6s, 6d. net. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW. Being an 


Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the 
Laity of the Ohurch of England. Revised by Sir WaLTER G, F, PHILLIMORE, 
Bart., D.C.L., and G. Epwarpres Jones, Barrister-at-Law. Seventh 


Edition, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 
an Artist’s Notes and Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1992-98. By W. G. Burn Murpoca. With a Ohapter by W. 8S. Baucz, 
Naturalist of the Barque ‘ Balwna,’ With 2 Maps, 8vo, 18s. 

“Mr. Murdoch's diary is full of vivacity. His account of life and adventure in 

—. ice-fields is novel and vivid, and his illustrations are often very impres- 

sive.” —Times, 


BIMETALLISM. By Henry Dunning 
Macreop, M.A., Author of “The Theory and Practice of Banking,” &c. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 5s. net. 

“We cannot but welcome a tract which contains in its first ninety pages a 
clear historical summary of the monometallist opinion of over two centuries, 
and in its second portion a strong exposition of the case of common-sense 
against its very active antagonists.”’—Times, 

“*We have been many times asked to say which was the best book on this 
modern yet very ancient craze, and have never hitherto been able to give a satis- 
factory reply. It can now be given, Mr. Macl has furnished in this small 
work, which is only a portion of his learned and in many ways admirable 
treatise on the Theory of Credit, a whole armoury of facts and reasonings with 
which to slay the monstrosity......Mr. Macleod is beyond cavil the most learned 
student of Political Economy of our time.”—Investors’ Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith,” ‘* One Good Guest,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“We have here a novel that is the equal of the author’s well-known and popu- 
far‘ Mr. Smith,’ which means that it is very well worth reading.’ —Observer. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 
E. W. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By 


Hornung, Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* The Unbidden Guest ’ is bold in conception and tender in treatment......The 
book has an excellent and a most effective moral, and many will be disposed to 
think it the best story which its author bas produced.”—Athenzum, 


IN the VELDT: Stories and Sketches of Life 


in the Diamond Fields and in the Veldt, South Africa. By ‘‘ HanLer.” Orown 
8vo, 1s, 6d. sewed. 


“A golden harvest.”—National Observer. 


POEMS. By Mrs. Piatt, Author of ‘An 


Enchanted Castle,” &. With Portrait, 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 10s. 
* Has not her genius been honoured by a hundred pens ?”"—Athenzum. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER. 
An ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By| A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN of the 
ROTH EA GERARD, Author of “ Lady SEVENTEENTH CENTORY. (From 
os Baby. &c. Chaps. 1-4, the Verney MSS.) By Lady Ver- 
HO to MAKE the MOST of LIFE.” NEY. 
By NE pexvauiw Warp RICHARD-| HE and SHE. By Mrs. Pann. 
UJ ht } Eee . 
R OUR CASTLE in SPAIN. 
Waseces. YEAR, By 8. Cormisa KENDALL. 
A LABOURER and HIS HIRE, By E. AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By ANDREW 
CuiLtToy, Lana. 


By Mar 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street, 





WARD, LOCK, AND BOWDEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


*,* Complete Catalogue comprising upwards of 3000 Works in 
all Departments of Literature, post-free on application. 


SORROW AND SONG. 
By COULSON KERNAHAN. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. 6d., 


ATHENZUM.— Of singular beauty and tenderness, but at 
the same time full of critical insight.” 

TIMES.—* By a writer of much insight and originality.” 

Mr. Norman Gaus, in LITERARY WORLD.—“ The phrasing is 
often finely managed, the language employed is illuminative with- 
out being intricate, the estimate is that of a man knowing nothing 
of the tricks of bias. Then comes a beautiful sentence......But 
if we begin to quote notable passages, our task will be a long 
one. To recommend our readers not to miss this little volume 
will be better.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— His true and fine feeling for letters 
is abundantly manifested in the present volume, the utterance 
has dignity and vigour......After a course of the colloquial and 
flippant smartness of much contemporary critical literature, one 
is not disposed to quarrel with a return to an older and courtlier 
manner, any more than one is disposed to complain of the fine 
seriousness which distinguishes the substance of these papers 
from that of the work of many of our younger critics......Mr. 
Kernahan has passed a test which has proved too severe for 
several distinguished literary scribes.” 

REVIEW of REVIEWS.—‘ The most important volume of 
literary criticism the month has brought us.” 











NEW VOLUME BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


GEORGE MEREDITH.—The TALE of 


CHLOE; The HOUSE on the BEACH; and The CASE of GENERAL 
OPLE and LADY CAMPER. By Guoraz Merepirs, Author of ‘The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

This volume has a special and unique interest of itsown. It consists of the 
famous “Lost Stories of Mr. George Meredith,” concerning which Mr. J. M 
Barrie has written an interesting article. The stories were written some years 
ago, and printed in the pages of the now defanct New Quarterly Magazine. Since 
then they have never been reprinted, so that although this volume now for the 
first time sees light, its contents may be said to be representative of Mr, Mere- 
dith’s genius as it was several years ago, 





NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL BY DOUGLAS SLADEN, 


ON the CARS and OFF: being the 


Journal of a Pilgrimage along the Queen’s Highway to the Kast, from 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia, to Victoria, in Vancouver's Island, By DovaLas 
Stapen, Author of ‘The Japs at Home,” &. Profusely and beantifally 
Illustrated with Collotype Pictures of Canadian Scenery, and about 80 Outs 
in the Text. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s, 
Dedicated by special permission to the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, late 
Governor-General of Canada. 





BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, 


THOUGHTS from GLADSTONE. Selected, 


by permission, from his Non-Controversial Writings aud Speeches, Edited 
by Bro. BagyeEtt SuitH, Author of ‘* History of the English Parliament,” 
“Life of Mr. Gladstone,” &c, Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s, 

Mr. Gladstone’s writings and speeches upon the great questions of statesman- 
ship, religion, literature, and history, have been so voluminous and have been 
spread out over so many years and so widely scattered in innumerable volumes, 
pamphlets, and periodicals as to be practically inaccessible to the general public. 
In the selection many of the most memorable and the wisest of his thoughts are 
for the first time collected into one volume, The work has a copious index, and 
is published not only by Mr. Gladstone’s consent, but with his best wishes for its 
success. 





NEW WORK BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


By Max Pemserron, Author of “The Iron Pirate,” &. With abont 50 
Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville and Fred Barnard, Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 





ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES OF 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S WORKS. Edited 


by Crement K. SHorter. Newly composed from type specially cast and 
handsomely printed on good paper. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. per vol. 


VOL, II. JUST READY, 
RAVENSHOE. With Frontispiece by 
R. Caton Woodville. 


“There can be only one opinion. Few novels are so. striking at first reading ; 
fewer still bear the test of re-reading again and again.” —Guardian, 





NEW STORY BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 


The CURSE of CLEMENT WAYNFLETE : 


a Story of Two Wars. By Bsrrram MiTFORD, Author of “The King’s 
Assegai,” “The Guan-Runner,” &. With 4 Full-page Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
An exciting story of African adventure. 
“This stirring tale of African adventures......As a story of the Kaffir-Zula 
wars, the book is admirable...... Those who enjoy incident and a tale that never 
flags, cannot do better than read this tale of two wars.”—Liverpool Mercury. 








London: WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN, Ltd., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No.949, NOVEMBER, 1894. 2s, 6d, 


Some Frencu Nove.ists, 

A Rive 1x Hakkaranp. By E. A. Irving. 

Roger Bacon. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart.,M.P. 

Wo was Lost anp 1s Founp. Conclusion, 

BritisH ForEstTry. 

Hanya, My Asbyssix1an SERVANT. 
Scudamore. 

A Noox or Nortu Waters. By Rueticus Urbanus. 

Some THovGHTS on THE Woman QuesTION. By 
the Author of “ Mona Maclean.” 

An Eron Master, 

Denny’s DavGuTer. By Moira O'Neill. 

Civs-HomEs FOR UNMARRIED WORKING MEN. By 
W. Moffatt. 

Cuina’s REPUTATION-BUBBLE, 
Col. (h.p.), B.A. 


Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


By Francs 


By H. Knollys, 





The 
United Service Magazine. 
ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. Price Two Shillings. 


The Old Trenches before Sebastopol Revisited. 
Field-Marsbal Viscount WoLsELEY, K.P, 
Among the Six Hundred: A Fact. 
Professor G K, MENzIzEs, 
The U.S. Fleet in the Civil War. Oaptain StenzEL. 
The Cavalry Manceuvres. Cavalry Brigade Major. 
The Yalu Battle. 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir G. Puirrs Horney, G.C.B. 
Notes on the Year’s Tactical Training. 


A Field Officer. 
“War” and “ Peace.” A Letter. 
J. WESTLAKE, Q.C., LL.D. 
The French in Madagascar. Captain 8. P. OxivER. 
The “ Hibernian” and Dake of York’ 's Schools, 
The Service Range-Finders. 
Major Verner, Rifle Brigade. 
Squeezed Lemons.—II, Major H. W. Pearss. 
Editorial Note. 
China and Japan. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 
And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers’, 


Colonel Mavricr, C.B. 





Now ready for NOVEMBER, price 64, 


THE BOOKMAN. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal 
for Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. 


Principat Contents FOR NOVEMBER, 


ILLUSTRATIONS— 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. 
Mr. John Davids “oa 
Mr. W. L. Court 
Birthplace of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Fark WEATHER IN ACHILL. By Jane Barlow. 
J.M. Barriz. By 8. R. Crockett. With Portrait. 
Mary QuEEN oF Scots. Vol. VII. To the Alleged 


Signing of the Catholic League. By D. Hay 
Fleming. 

Mr. JouN Davipson. With Portrait. 

A ComPLaInT AGAINST Printers. An Answer. By 
T. Bridges, Printer. 

“THE Litac SUNBONNET.” By Mr. Alexander 
Anderson. 


Mr. Frovupr’s “Erasmus.” By Prof. Marcus Dods., 
New Booxs— Nove. NorEsS—THE BoOoKMAN’s TABLE, 


*,* ‘A SECOND EDITION of the October 
Number is now on sale. 
London : Hopprer & Stoveuton, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready for NOVEMBER. Price 1+. 
THE EXPOSITOR. 
ConTENTS. 


“Both Lorp anp Curist.”’ By the Rev. Prof. 
J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., Cambridge. 

IsaIAH’S ANTICIPATIONS OF THE Future: Some 
Recent TuHeorres. By G. Buchanan Gray, M.A,, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 

New TEsTaMENT TEACHING ON THE SECOND ComiInG 
OF CurisT. 5. MILLENARIANISM. By the Rey. 
Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 

Optimism, THE ATTITUDE OF FAITH. By the Rev. 
John Watson, M.A., Sefton Park Church, Liverpool. 

Pror. Linpsay’s ARTICLE ON PROF. ROBFRTSON 
Smirn’s Docrrine or Scripture. By the Rev. 
Prof. T. K, Cheyne, D. D., Oxford. 

ARCHEOLOGY AND OniT1cisMs, By the Rev. Prof. 

‘w Harper, B.D. 

THe WESTERN TEXT OF THE os TESTAMENT. 

By Prof. A. 8. Wilkins, LL.D., 


London: Hopprr & Stoventon, inp ai ciads Row. 





THE —e OF THE BELLS. 


By H. LONGRIGG, 
Author of 4 } nase in Timber and Stone.” 


With Illustrations by the Author. 
Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 23. 6d. net. 


A very pretty presentation book. 
Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDE 
London. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, ard "SO. 


PHILIP GREEN’S NEW LIST. 


Cloth, 8vo, 360 pp., price 5s, 
GOD and CHRIST. Sermons by 


Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A., L 
ConTENTS:—God is Light, The Proper Worship of 
God, The Omnipresence of God, God and Natural 
Law, The Word of God, God and. Man, The Human- 
ity of Jesus, The Love we bear to Jesus, God in Man, 
The Nativity, The Resurrection of Jesus, The 
Universal Pentecost, Sinful and Unsinful Wrath, 
Eternal Punishment, Theology and Miracle, Reasons 
for Secession from the Church of England, 


Cloth, 8vo, 308 pp., price 3s, 6d, 
The LIGHT of LIFE. Sermons by 


Frank WALTERS, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Author of 
“‘ Studies of Browning’s Poems,” &c. 

Contents :—The Christian Orpheus, Our Ideal, 
The Golden Rule, The Function of the Family, The 
Function of Worship, The Rock of Ages, Poetry and 
Religion, The Vocation of the Preacher, The Three 
Reverences, The Clear Vision, The Stolen Gods. 
Doubt and its Connotations, The Manuscripts of God. 


Cloth, 8vo, 66 pp., price 1s, 


EVOLUTION andthe RELIGION 
of the FUTURE. By Miss Anna Swanwick, 
pao gy of “ Poets, the Interpreters of their 

e, 
The theory of Evolution is frankly accepted and 
applied, first to the great pre-Christian religions and 
then to Christianity itself. 


Cloth, 8vo, 62 pp., price 1s, 
JESUS and MODERN THOUGHT: 


a Christmas Booklet. By Storrorp A. BROOKE, 
M.A., LL.D. 

Tbis volume contains four discourses from “God 
and Christ.” Mr. Stopford Brooke boldly adopts the 
humanitarian position, and finds in it inspiration for 
life and thought. 


Cloth, 8vo, 44 pp., price ls, 


SOME MODERN PHASES of the 
DOCTRINE of ATONEMENT. By G. Vance 
SmirH, Pb.D., D.D. 

The author deals with the conflicting theories of 
the Atonement as revealed in the writings of Dr. 
Dale, Dr. Horton, Principal Fairbairn, and “ Lux 
— with a Postscript on Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
article, 


.D. 


Cloth, crown 8yo, 234 pp., price 2s. 


The GOSPEL of the BETTER 
HOPE. Short Essays by JoHN Pace Hoprps, 
Strorrorp A. Brooke, M,A., J. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
D.D., Brooke Herrorp, D.D., F, H. Hepes, 
D.D., and others. 

These essays deal with the Bible, the Trinity, the 

Person of Christ, the Problem of Evil, the Personality 

of God, Christianity as Christ preached it, &. 


Cloth 8vo, 144 pp., price 1s. 6d. 
The VERITIES of RELIGION. 


Sermons by Revs. J. Hamitton Tuom, R. A, 
ARMSTRONG, B.A., JOHN Pace Hoprps, J. EstLin 
CARPENTER, M.A., J. Epwin Opaers, M.A,, 
W. E. Appis, M.A, and others. 
These Sermons deal with devotional and practical 
topics, and are suited for home reading. 


Cloth, 8vo, 72 pp., price 1s. 


UNITARIANS and the FUTURE. 
By Mrs. Humpury Warp, Author of “ Robert 
Eismere,” ‘‘ Marcella,”’ &. 

‘A peculiar interest attaches to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s ‘Thoughts on the Future of the New 
Christian Teaching now so active among us,” — 
Manchester Guardian. 

“A brilliant sketch of the development of Uni- 
tarianism, and of its prospects in the future,”— 
Christian World. 


London: 
PHILIP GREEN, 5 Essex St., Strand, W.C. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





Daintily bag ty in cloth gilt, with gilt top, 
pp. 137, crown 8vo, 2s. 60. 


A DREAM OF THE SEA, 
and other Poems. 
By ALEXANDER LIND. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT and CO., Limited. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 

THe §ScHoot Boarp Erection. By the Hon. E, 
Lyulph stanley. 

Tue Livine Pictores. A Symposium. By George 
Edwardes—Charles Morton— A, W. Pinero — 
Marcus Stone, R.A. — The Secretary of the 
National Vigilance Association—Arthur Symons— 
The Rev. H. O. Shuttleworth, and the Editor of 
the Young Man, 

GovERNMENT SWEATING IN THE CLOTHING Con: 
TRACTS. By James Macdonald, Amalgamated 
Society of Tailors. 

Portry: 1, THE PoEtry oF Epmuxp Gosse. By 
Arthur CO. Benson. 2. Poems By Lapy LINDSAY, 
By Arthur Waugh. 

Dur.iicaTe Wuist. By George Fletcher, M.D. 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WorkK: II. MANCHESTER. 
Frederick Dolman. 

THE FicutTrnc Force OF CHINA. 
Colonel W. E. Gowan. 

SEcRETS FROM THE CovuRT oF Sparn.—VII. 





By 


By Lieutenant- 


THe GREaT UNDERCLOTHING QuESTION. By S, 
William Beck, 
IntERI0R. By Maurice Maeterlinck, Translated 





by William Archer. 
CuEss. With Problems. By I. Gunsberg. 


London: W. Hernemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 











IMPORTANT NOTICR. 





MAGAZINE 
ART 


WILL BE 
ENLARGED WITHOUT INCREASE 
OF PRICE 


WITH THE 


NEW VOLUME, 
COMMENCING WITH 
THE NOVEMBER PART, 
Now ready, ls. 4d.; 


Which contains the following special plates— 


1. PHOTOGRAVURE (Frontispiece) 


** Wooing.” 
By Professor C. WuNNENBURG. 


2. ETCHING (Extra Plate)— 


‘The Vale of Avoca.’ 
By F. Warer, A.R.P.E. 


8. WOOD ENGRAVING 


Page) — 
** Christ the Comforter.” 
By James Tissor. 


(Unbacked 


Among the other Contents of the NOVEMBER 
PART, are 


James Tissot and his “‘ Life of Christ.” 
By R. H, Suerarp. With 7 Illustrations. 


** When Autumn’s Yellow Lustre Gilds 
the World’’: a Retrospect. By J. E. 
Honpeson, R.A. 


Art in the Theatre: Art in the Ballet. 
By C. WitHELM. With 4 Illustrations by the 
Author. 


Some Noted Women-Painters. 
By Hétine L, PosttzTuwaite, With 7 Illus- 
trations, 


Ariel’s Song to Ferdinand. 
Illustrated by C. R'cketts. 


A Memorable Visit to La Verna. 
By Epwin Baz, RI. With 7 Illustrations by 
the Author. 


English “Arts and Crafts’’ from & 


Frenchman’s Point of View. In 2 
Partz. By Victor Campiez, With 5 Illus 
trations. 

The Chronicle of Art. 
With 14 Illustrations. 





The Best Representative Collection of 
Foreign Pictures ever issued from the 
Belle Sauvage Press will be found in 


European Pictures 
of the Year. 


With Reproductions of upwards of 
One Hundred and Twenty Continental 
Pictures of the Present Year, now ready, 
paper covers, 2s. 6d.; or in cloth, 4s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON, EMILY LAWLESS. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MAELCH QO: 


A Sixteenth Century Narrative. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of “ Grania: the Story of an Isiand,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c, 


MRS. WOODS’ NEW STORY. 


NOTICE.—4 SECOND EDITION of 


‘‘THE VAGABONDS,”’ dy 
MARGARET L. WOODS, Author 


of “A Village Tragedy,” &c., will be 
veady on Monday next, October 29th, 
crown 8vo, Os. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNINC’S WORKS. 


Now ready, Vol. XVII., crown 8vo, 5s. 


ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. 


By Rozsert BrowninG. With Biographical and Historical Notes to the 
Poems of Robert Brownirg. 
*.* 4 Large-Paper Edition of 250 Copies will be printed on Hand-made Paper. 
This Edition will be supplied by Booksellers only. 


GLEAMS of MEMORY; with some 


Reflections, By James Pary. Orown 8y0, 3s. 6d. 


MORE T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces 


for Public Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of ‘‘ T Leaves,” “ Tant- 
ler’s Sister,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


Very Charming and Elegant Christmas Presents. 


THE POCKET EDITION OF BRONTE’S AND CASKELL’S WORKS 
IN CASES. 
The Writings of these Authors are now supplied, daintily bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, as follows :— 
The WORKS of the BRONTE SISTERS. 
lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


cloth case, 14s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
EDGED TOOLS.” 
Ready this day. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry 


Seton Merriman, Author of “The Slave of the Lamp,” ‘‘ From One 
Generation to Another,” &c. 


Now ready, 6d. New Series, No. 137. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for 
NOVEMBER, containing:—A FATAL RESERVATION. By R. O. 
Prowse. BookIII. Chaps. 1-3.—An AMERICAN WATERING-PLACE. 
—CHARACTER NOTE: The SCHOOL-GIRL.—The SILENT POOLS. 
Ohaps. 8-15.—OURIOSITIES of aCOUNTRY PRACTICE, and MATHEW 
AUSTIN. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 41-44, 


7 vols., in gold- 


8 vols., in gold-letiered 


“WITH 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 





Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63, 


WULF the SAXON: a Story of the Norman 


Conquest. By G, A. Hunty. With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


WHEN LONDON BURNED: a Story of 
Restoration Times and the Great Fire. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page 
lliustrations by J, Finnemore. 


Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


IN the HEART of the ROCKIES: a Story 


of Adventure in Colorado. ByG. A. Henty. With 8 Page Illustrations 


by G. C. Hindley. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 








Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly 


€ucluding post, to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom _— ab BLS 6 cece 14 8 rose 7 2 


one oe oo oe 


Tncluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Coloniss, Arerica, France, Germany, India, 
cee 110 6 oeeee0 15 Sires 7 8 


China, SCrcee oes eee oe oe 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


ConTENTs FoR NOVEMBER, 1894. 


1. Lapy Jean’s Vacaries. Chaps. 1-4. 

2. THE GOUVERNANTE OF PaRIs, 

3. “ PASTORAL.” 

4, THE TREES AND FLOWERS OF TENNYSON. 

5. Hemnrich Horrmann’s History. Ohaps, 5-6, 
6. Buack Bart. 

7. A Recent Literary Discovery. 

8. GIBRALTAR. 

9, INDIan SumMER, 
10, A Mopery Hero. (Conclusion.) 








NOW READY. 


ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH 


WHIST-PLAYERS. 

Birth and Progress of Whist—Are Cards Legitimate ?—Prelates as Whist- 
Players—Whist at the Universitios—Women’s Whist—The Devil’s Books and 
the Devil’s Own—Warriors at Whist—Gamblers at Whist—Clubs and Oards— 
Kings and their Subjects at Whist— Combinations and Superstitions at Cards— 
The Ideal Whist-Player—The Whist of the Poets—Whist and the Novelists— 
Books on Whist and their Authors. 

By WILL1am PripEavux Courtney. lvol. demy 8vo, 143, 





NOW READY, 


THROUGH 
TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


(Surrey, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Backinghamshire. ] 


The Chronicle of a Driving Tour. 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 
Author of “On the Box-Seat,” “A Holiday on the Road,” 
** Across England inja Dogcart,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, with 16 Full-page Illustrations by the Author, Engraved by Pearson, 
and a Plan of the Route, 16s, 


NOW READY. 


TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 


1892-93: a Chronicle on the Wayside and Waterside. 

By the Upper Dordogne—Across the Moors of the Corréze—In the Viscounty 
of Tarenne—In Upper Périgord—In the Valleys of the Vézére and Isle—Riberac 
and Brantéme—The Desert of the Double—A Canoe Voyage on the Dronne—By 
the Lower Dordogne—On the Banks of the Garonne. 

By Epwarp Harrison Bankes, Author of “Wayfaring in France,” 
“Wanderings by Southern Waters,” &. In 1 vol, demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 163, 


NOW READY. 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER 


COBBE. By Hersetr. Second Edition. In 2 vols, square crown 8yo, with 
Illustrations, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY, 


The OLD OLD STORY. By Rosa 


Novucuerte Carey. Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c, In3 vols. crown 8vo, 

“ Miss Carey’s story is wholesome and sweet, full of refinement of thought, 
and true to a not impossibly high standard of action. An invincible dignity of 
purpose, a chastened outlook upon jife, impart to the tale a certain spirituality.”’ 


—Globe. 








NOW READY. 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


By KATHARINE WYLDE, 
Author of “ Mr. Bryant’s Mistake.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
A very good novel.”—World, 
“ The reader will be always interested.” —Scotsman. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpow. Code, Unicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDOF. 














The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DaMRELL 
AND UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mzsgxs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES 
BY HENRY STACY MARKS, R.A. 


With 4 Photogravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 32s, 

Copies of the limited JAPANESE VELLUM EDITION may also be had, 
“This amusing, chatty, gossiping autobiography brimming over with genial pleasantry.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
THOMAS A. EDISON. 


By W. K. L. and ANTONIA DICKSON. 
With 200 Illustrations by R. F. Outcalt, W. F. Ricalton, &c. 
Demy 4to, cloth extra, 18s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE 
DE GONTAUT 


(Gouvernante to the Children of France during the Restoration), 1773-1836. 
With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


EIGHTEENTH -CENTURY VIGNETTES: Second Series. 


By Avstixw Dozson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. Copies of the specially Illustrated LARGE-PAPER 


EDITION may also be had. 
“‘ The spirit of poetry continues 


MY FIRST BOOK. With a Prefatory Story by Jerome 


K. Jerome, and 185 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s.6d. __ 
“This is a delightful book, and it is one of distinct literary value. It will often be consulted by the 
future historian of the literature of our era ; meanwhile, it makes excellent reading.’”—British Weekly. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY, Translated 


and Edited by J. Exuarp Gorr, F.R.AS. With 300 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
“ Simplicity of arrangement and of statement are part of his charm and of his success,”—Scotsman, 


A RAMBLE ROUND the GLOBE. By T. R. Dewar, 


L.C.C., F.R.G.S. With 220 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


New Library Novels. 
MR. JERVIS. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Pretty Miss Neville.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, net. 


DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By Adeline Sergeant, 


Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 
“It is a good story.””—Daily Chronicle. 


IN an IRON GRIP. By L. T. Meade, Author of ‘“ The 


Medicine Lady,” “ A Soldier of Fortune,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 103. net. : 
“The story deals principally with life behind the scenes of a theatrical company, and also introduces some 
vivid pictures of what goes on in a woman’s convict prison.”—Sun. 


A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora Russell, Author 


of “ Footprints in the Snow.” 3 vo!s. crown 8vo, 15s. net. 
“ A bright, clever story, which shows a considerable knowledge of human nature.”—Manchester Guardian, 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant Allen, Author of “The 


Duchess of Powysland,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 
**A pretty story, well told.”—Athenzum, 


RACHEL DENE. By Robert Buchanan, Author of ‘‘ The 


Shadow of the Sword.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
“ A tale of undoubted interest eminently readable.”—Scotsman, 


The GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’ By W. Clark Russell. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. [November 6th. 


PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance. By George MacDonald, 


Author of “ David Elginbrod,” ‘‘ Heather and Snow,’’ &, A New Edition. With 25 Illustrations by 
J. Bell, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“A charming fairy tale, with a spiritual quality quite uncommon.”—Scotsman. 


RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST: a Tale of the High 


Veldt. By Bertram Mitrorp, Author of “The Gun-Runner,” “The Lack of Gerard Ridgeley,” “ The 
King’s Assegai,” &. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert Craddock, 


Author of ** The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains.’? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
** The story is both charming and original......An excellent novel.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 


The BELL-RINGER of ANGEL’S, &. By Bret Harte. 


With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. By H. N. Crellin. 
With 28 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“ We have read the book with pleasure ; and those who could not find relief in it must be very dull or very 
ill.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


VERNON’S AUNT: being the Oriental Experiences of 


Miss Lavinia Moffat. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of “A Social Departure.’ With 47 Illus- 
trations by Hal Hurst. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND. 


(From ‘New Arabian Nights.’’) By R. Louis Stevenson. A New Edition. With 8 Illastrations 
by W. J. Hennessy. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 


Contents FoR NOVEMBER :—Lorp Macao’s Watcu. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I.—Bozitanp. By Percy 
Fitzgerald, M.A.—TueE Sprciauist. By E. H. Lacon Watson, M.A.—THE Bretanic IsteEs. By Thos. 

- B. Graham, F.S.A —TuEe Batance or Power. By James Hutton.—Ropa vb’ Irauia. By Olare 
Sorell Strong.—RIcHARD JEFFERIES. By Irving Muntz.—TuHe HIsToRY OF A BEEFSTEAK, By Josiah 
Oldfield, M,A.—Wak as 4 REFoRMING InFLUENCE. By Sylvanus Urban, 














to lurk in Mr. Dobson’s imaginative prose.””—Leeds Mercury. 












































MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S List, 


REMBRANDT: Seventeen of his 
Masterpieces, from the Collection of his Piet 
in the Cassel Gallery. Reproduced in Photo: 
gravure by the Berlin Photographic Compan, 
With an Essay by Freperick WEpMorE. },, 

mites Portfolio, 274 in. by 20 in, sien 

e Collection of Rembrandts in the 0; 

enjoys,the distinction of consisting of a pom ky ~ 

surpassed masterpieces, and of the twenty-one Pic. 

poak y! in a. = teen have been 

selec ‘or reproduction, ese are pri 

~ ag : a aes eo 
e first twenty-five Impressions of eac 

numbered and signed, and of these only eae = 

for salein England at the net price of Twenty Guineas 

per Set. The price of the Impressions atter the first 

twenty-five is Twelve Guineas net per Set, 


REMBRANDT : his Life, his Work 
and his Times, By EMILE MICHEL, Member of 
the Institute of France. Translated from the 
French by FLORENCE SimMonps, Edited by 
——— a. 

A New Edition, to be completed in 16 M 

Parts, each of which will contain 5 Plates in Phew 

gravure and Colour. Parts I, IL, and III. now 

ready, price 23. 6d. each net. 

A few Copies of the First Edition of this Work 
remain, in 2 vols. 4to, £2 2s. net. Also a few Copies 
of the Edition de Luxe, £12 12s, net. 


NAPOLEON and the FAIR SEX, 
(“ Napoléon et les Femmes.”) Translated from 
the French of Frépéric Masson. With TEN 
PORTRAITS. In1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, net, 

ConTENTS :—Youth of Napoleon — Matrimonial 
Projects — Josephine de Beauharnais — Citoyenne 
Bonaparte—Madame Fourés—The Reconciliation— 
Grassini—Actresses — Readers— The Coronation of 
Josephine—Madame ———Stéphanie de Beauharnais 
— Eléonore — Hortense — Madame Walewska — The 
ne ata Louise—Elba—The 100 Days—Con- 
clusion. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ The author shows that this side 
of Napoleon’s life must be understood by those who 
would realise the manner of man he was. We cannot 
know any man accurately until we know his rela- 
tions towards women; least of all can we know 
Napoleon, with his wonderful vitality, his sensitive- 
ness to feminine charms, and the subtle association 
of certain women with his larger public career and 
=~ conceptions of his place and workin modern 

urope,” 


IN RUSSET and SILVER. Poems. 


By Epmunpd Gossz, Crown 8yvo, buckram, gilt 


top, 6s. 
Edinburgh Review.—* Mr. Gosse’s literary work- 
manship (as befits a critic-poet) is unimpeachable; 
we do not think a careless or ill-turned line is to be 


found in his pages,” 
HANNELE: a Dream Poem. By 
Translation and Intro- 


GERHART HAUPTMANN, 
duction by WILLIAM ARCHER, Small 4to, with 
Portrait, 5s, 


A BATTLE and a BOY. By Blanche 
Wititrs Howarp, Author of “Guenn.” With 
39 Illustrations by A, MacNeill Barbour, Crown 
8vo, gilt extra, 6s. 
Gentlewoman.—“ It is fresh and delightful.’ 


ELDER CONKLIN, and other Stories. 


By Frank Harris. 8y0, 68, 


A DAUGHTER of THIS WORLD. By 


F. BaTtTERSHALL, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The EBB-TIDE: a Trio and Quartette. 
By Rosert Lovis Srevenson and Liorp 
OssournE. Crown 8vo, Fourteenth Thousand, 6s. 

Timesx—“The episodes and incidents, although 
thrilling enough, are constantly subordinated to 
sensationalism of character......Yet when he dashes 
in a sketch, it is done to perfection......We see the 
scene vividly unrolled before us.” 

HALL CAINE’S NEW WORK. L 

The MANXMAN. By Hall Caine. 
In 1 vol.,6s. Thirty-eighth Thousand, 

Times.—“ With the exception of ‘The Scapegoat,’ 
this is unquestionably the finest and most dramatic 
of Mr. Hall Caine’s novels It is a remarkable 
book, throbbing with human interest.” 


A HOUSE of GENTLEFOLK. By 
Ivan TurGENEV. Translated from the Russian 
by a GARNETT. Feap. 8vo,cloth, 3s, net 
each vol. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Each in two volumes, price 12s, 
‘A series of vivid impressions.” 
A DRAMA in DUTCH. By “Z. Z.” 
Daily Telegraph.—“ One does not care to put the 
book down until the last page is turned.” 


“ An admirable story, admirably rendered.” 
HER OWN FOLK. (‘‘En Famille.’’) 
By Hecror Mator, Author of ‘‘ No Relations.’’ 
Translated by Lady Mary Loyp. 
World.—*“ The author is one of the best writers of 
the day in the entirely healthy line of French realistic 
fiction, and it is a good thing that works of this kind 
should be made known to English readers, especially 
by so accurate and accomplished a translator.” 


** One of the brightest novels of the year.’” 


A VICTIM of GOOD LUCK. By W. 
E. Norris. 

World.— Here is Mr. Norris in his best form 

again..,...That he makes us read ‘ A Victim of Good 

Luck’ right through with eager interest and un- 

flagging amusement.” 





London: CHATTO and WINDOS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON, & CO.’S 


NEW LIST. 





WHAT is the CHURCH? The Answer 
of the New Testament. By the Rev. R. E. 
Sanpersoy, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hastings. Feap. 8v0, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


HELPFUL HALF-HOURS. A Book 
for Sunday Reading for Busy People. By Mrs. 0. 
D, Francis, Author of *‘ A Story of the Church 
of England,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


“The general idea of the series is excellent,”— 
Guardian. 

“The scheme excites our interest.”— Saturday 
Review. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
The SEVENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
Each Volume is complete in itself, 


FRANCE. 
By the Rev. R. Travers Suiru, D.D., Oanon of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin. With Maps, crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 

“We cordially recommend this history to stucents 
of a fascinating and too much neglected subject, 
which may any day become one of practical import.” 
—Church Times, 


The NEW BOOKLET by the AUTHOR of 
“STEPHEN REMARX.” 


The NEW FLOREAT: a Letter to 
an Eton Boy on the Social Question. By the 
Rev. the Hon. James G. ADDERLEY, M.A., Author 
of “‘Stephen Remarx,”’ &c. Stiff paper covers, 
from a design by G, W. Rhead, in red and 
black, 1s, 


The DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT 
REVOLTED. By CuristaBeL R, CoLERIDGE. 
These six little essays deal with various aspects of 
those years in the life of unmarried women which 
succeed to early girlhood, the difficulties of which are 
often passed over, in writings dealing with the more 
obvious aspects of the “ Woman Question.” In em- 
doesed cover designed by G. W. Rhead. Price 1s, 
“No tall-talk, no cant......kindly, sensible, and 
sympathetic.”—World. 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION. 
A Collection of Papers by some of the leading 
Novelists of the day, giving much helpful infor- 
mation and many practical hints and suggestions 
with regard to their craft. Papors dealing with 
different branches of the subject are contributed 
by the following Authors :— 

W. E. Norgts, 

S. Bartnc-GouLpD, 
L, B. Watrorp, 
Mrs. Parr, 


Tue AUTHOR or “ MADE- 
MOISELLE IxeE,” 
i Mrs, MoLESwoRTH, 
Prof, CxuRCH, 
Maxwe.t Grey, Prof, Dovetas, and 
Mrs, Macqvorp, L. T, MEADE, 


Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S ORDEAL. By 
JOHANNA VAN WouDE. Large crown $vo, extra 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

A New Work by a popular Dutch writer, the editor 
of one of the leading magazines for women in 
Holland. This story, which has already achieved a 
great success in Holland, is a realistic picture of 
Datch home-life, sketched with much finish and 
fidelity. 


An ORIGINAL STORY by the AUTHOR of 
“LITTLE KING DAVIE.” 


WHERE the BROOK and RIVER 
MEET. By Neture HeEtxis, Illustrated Title 
and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 
32. 6d, 

The heroine has been brought up by an aunt, but 
at the age of eighteen, just when she has become 
engaged to be married, she is suddenly called home 
to undertake the management of her father’s house- 
bold and a large family of children, 





London: 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 
44 VICTORIA STREET, 


and 











Hodder and Stoughton’s New Books. 


IAN MACLAREN. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
By IAN MACLAREN. 


Bound in Art Linen, gilt top, price 6s. 


*.* The First Edition of 4,000 having been exhausted, a NEW 
EDITION, completing 7,000, has been printed, and will 
be ready on Monday. 


“ Charming as are Ian Maclaren’s lighter passages, we think it is as a master of very 
true and profound pathos that he will stamp the deepest oe apni on the mind of the 
reading public...... One thing is certain, that Ian Maclaren has made his mark.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“ The author has a genuine gift of pathos and, though this is scarcely so characteristic 
of him, a genuine gift of humour. He handles what may be called the domestic 
emotions with a power rare in modern fiction...... The book will not only please for its 
own sake every one who reads it, but will make those who specially interest themselves 
in literature keep a hopeful eye upon anything else that may appear with this author’s 
name attached to it.”—Scotsman. 





2nd EDITION 
On MONDAY. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt top, 6s. 





‘ e. so . KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. By Jane 
NEW nn By the SAME AUTHOR. 
1, IRISH IDYLLS. 4th Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
STORY. 2. BOGLAND STUDIES. 3rd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
SOMERSET Now ready, crown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt top, 6s. 
IDYLLS, LOVE and QUIET LIFE. Somerset 
WALTER x AYMOND. Idylls. By WaLter Rarmonp, Author of “ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” &c. 





THE 
“ CONTEMPORARY 


Now ready, with Portrait, 16mo, 3s. 6d, 


WRITERS ” P 
SERIES. THOMAS HARDY. By Annie 
EDITED BY MacponE.tt. Containing a Map of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex. 


W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, LL.D. 








Now ready, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


MAURICE /|/RUYSBROECK and the MYSTICS. 
MAETERLINCK. | Translation by Jaxe Ty Sroppant, A New Volume of “The Devotional 


Library.” 





Now ready. elegantly bound, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s, 6d. 


SECRETS of a BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


By J. R. Minirr, D.D. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform in style and price, 


1. MAKING the MOST of LIFE. Eighth Thousand. 
2. SILENT TIMES. Sixth Thousand. 

3. The EVERY-DAY of LIFE. Seventh Thousand. 
4. WEEKDAY RELIGION. Fourth Thousand. 


DR. MILLER’S 
“SILENT TIMES ” 
SERIES. 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 








= —SSEEEEa = 


I R KBEOK B A N K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., a 
Pin OE INTREST 





_London: HODDER and _ STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





TWO-AND-A-HALF 
allowed on DEPOSITS, re — on demand, 
Paid-up Oapital ecerecee sesssesesesee £1,500,000 TWO PER OENT, on RRENT AOOOUNTS, 
Reserve Fand.....ccccccccsccccccccveccoere « 1,000,000 a — monthly balances, when not drawa 
elow 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 STOOKS an 4 SHARES Purct 1 and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches Se the 
Qolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 





GOLD MEDAL 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c Oo Cc O (A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,”—Medical Annual, 1893, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liab bility. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F, B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G.,, 


FORMERLY M.P., AND SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON. 
An Autobiography. 
Edited by Lady GREGORY. 


“Those who happened to know Sir William Gregory when he was in and 
around 8t. Stephen’s, will be delighted to possess this record of his life. He 
was one of the most charming men of his time, and that a time full of good men 
who said good things.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“That one of the most delightful and instructive volumes of the present year 
should be read with warm appreciation by countless readers will, we hope, be 
Lady Gregory’s best reward.”—Daily Telegraph. 


[Just out, 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., 


SOMETIME DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD IN 1832. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 
[Just out, 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, BART,, 
SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST. 


His Diaries and Correspondence. 


With a Chapter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. 
FOWLER, K.C.B., Director of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum. 


Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 
[Next week, 


THE 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF 
INDIAN MUTINY. 


Being the Personal Reminiscences of 
REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE, late 52nd Light Infantry. 


Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on the spot. 
[Next week. 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF “WAVERLEY.” 
By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 


This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one of the 
series of “University Extension Manuals.” 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 63. 
A SELECTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


Edited by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews, 


..__A NEW SERIES, 8ro, 14s 
DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE, 


CONTENTS :—UnrIveERsSITIES, Past AND PRESENT.—FOUNDERS OF RELIGIONS. 
—TuEe Empire or CHARLES THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS.—ANAGNI.—THE 
DEsTRUCTION OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TeMPLARS.— THE HISTORY OF 
Reigious Freepom.—Various ESTIMATES OF THE FRENCH R&YOLUTION.— 
Tue LITFRATURE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Nearly Ready. 


The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN SZCULARE. 
Translated into English Verss by the Right Hon, W. E. Guapsrone, M.P, 


Large crown 8yo. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S.: his Personal History. 


By Samve. Suites, LL.D., Author of “The Lives of the Engineers,” of 
“ Self-Help,” “ Character,” &c. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE 
FRERE, Bart. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents, By Joun 
MaRTInEav. Portraits and Maps, 2 vols, 8vo. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author of 


“* An Idle Woman in Sicily,” “‘ Old Court Life in France,” &c. Crown 8vo, 


The LIFE of PROFESSOR OWEN. Based on his Corre- 

spondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, the Rev. 

ICHARD OWEN. Witha Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. Huxtey, With 
Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 


NEW EDITIONS OF HANDBOOKS. 
ROME. Rearranged under the Editorship of the Rev. H. 


W. Putten. The Classical Archeology by Professor RopoLFo Lanctani. 
The Sculpture Galleries described by A. S. MurRay, LU.D., Keeper of the 
Greek and Koman Antiquities at the British Museum. The Picture Galleries 
reviced by the Right Hon. Sir A, Henry Layarp, G.C.B., D.C.L. With 
numerous Maps and Plans, pust 8vo, 1s. [Nearly ready. 


INDIA and CEYLON, including Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras (the Panjab, North-West Provinces, Kajyutana, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Mysore, &.), the Native States, and Assam, With 55 Maps and 
Plans of Towns and Buildings, A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 15s, 

[Nearly ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
NOVEMBER. 
Tux Crimea IN 1854 ayp 1894, Part II, By General Sir Evelyn Wood, 


G.C.B., V.C., &. 
Ountna, Japan, AND CorEA. By R.S, Gundry. 
JAPANESE Customs, By A, Henry Savage-Landor. 
HERMANN voN HELMHOLTZ. By Arthur W. Ricker, F.R.S, 
Women’s Newsparers, By Miss Evelyn March-Phillipps, 
RAMBLES IN NoRSK FINMARKEN, By George Lindesay, 
A Nore on Worpswortu. By Thomas Hutchinson, 
Symmetry anpD IncripENT. By Mr:. Meynell. 
VENETIAN Missats. By Herbert P. Horne. 
LIFE IN OTHER PLANETS, By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 
Tue Heart or Lirx. Chaps. 1-3, By W. H. Mallock. 
An ADDENDUM, By Onida, 


CHARLES DICKENS & GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
OLIVER TWIST; 


THE PARISH BOY’S PROGRESS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
An Edition de Luze. 
With 26 Water-Colour Drawings by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Imperial 8vo, 42s. net. 


OR, 


AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE AND A, THORBURN. 
HIGHLAND SPORT. 


By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 
With Illustrations by A. THORBURN. 


Large-Paper Edition, wniform with “ Deer-Stalking,” “ Shooting 
and Salmon-Fishing.” 


£2 2s. net. 


Colonel POLLOK. 
INCIDENTS of FOREIGN SPORT and 


TRAVEL. By Colonel Pottox, Author of “Sport in British - 
With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes, Demy 8vo, 6s This dane 


CHARLES DIXON. 
The NESTS and EGGS of NON-INDI. 


GENOUS BRITISH BIRDS; or, Such Species that do not Breed within 
the British Archipelago. By Cuartes Dixon. With Coloured Frontispiece 
of Eggs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FITZHUGH LEE. 
GENERAL LEE, of the CONFEDERATE 


ARMY. By VirzuvucuH Lee, his Nephew. With Portrait and Maps, 
crown 8yo, 6s. [Next week, 


Lieut.-Colonel COOPER-KING. 
LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 


Lieut,-Colonel Cooper-Kine. With Maps and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
This day. 


W. J. LINEHAM. 
A TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICAL ENGI- 


NEERING. By Wirrrip J, Linenam, Head of the Engineering Dep:rt- 
ment at the Goldsmiths Institute, With numerous Ticctentions, p-aecnd 
8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [Neat week, 








New Novels. 





The EARL of DESART. 
GRANDBOROUGH. By the Earl of Desart. 


2 vols. [This day. 





W. CARLTON DAWE. 
The PILGRIMS. By W. Carlton Dawe. 


2 vels, [Neat week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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JAMES CLARKE AND CO’S. BOOKS, 


NEW BOOK BY SILAS K. HOCKING. 
Price One oar DAT, P iii 
CHRISTIAN WORLD or bo. 
°CTINDNESS of MADGE TYNDALL. 


Th 
The By SILAS K. HOCKING. 
Price Four Shillings. 


The ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1895.  Illus- 
trations on every page. Orammed full of Fun for the Children. 
ae ard Book, Birthday, or Christmas Present, the ROSEBUD ANNUAL 
Ft vealed. The short stories in prose and verse are full of healthy fun 
nents ree humour, and while free from goody-goodiness, conveys many a& 
and rol £5 uiet way. Every picture in the book was specially drawn for it, and 
lesson in ® the air, the beasts of the field, and the fish in the sea, are 


ry fs) . . 
os Lj dene be comical attitudes. The songs—with music—will also be 


a is strongly bound in handsome cloth bindiag. (N.B.—It has to be 


Acuniy bond in order to stand the wear and tear of frequent handling.) 











Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
NEW BOOK BY DR. GLADDEN. 


The CHURCH and the KINGDOM. By 
Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Author of “ Burning Questions,” ‘* Who Wrote 
the Bible?” &c. 

SECOND EDITION. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 

BURNING QUESTIONS. By Dr. Washing- 


Ton GLADDEN, Author of “ Things New and Old,” “Who Wrote the Bible ? ” &. 


In the Press. Price Four Shillings Net. 
NEW WORK BY DR. HERRON. 


The CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. By George 


D. Herron, Author of a “ Plea for the Gospel, “ The Call of the Cross,” &. 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E, GLADSTONE, 
Price One Shilling. 


DISESTABLISHMENT (Welsh and English) 


By J. Frome WiLx1nson, M.A., F.L.S., F.S.8., Rector of Kilvingtov. 


In the press. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


MY FIRST SERMON. By Various Clergy- 


men and Nonconformist Ministers, With Portraits and other Illustrations, 

















In the press, 
New Book by the Author of “The Fall of the Staincliffes,” 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence, 


CHERTON’S WORK-PEOPLE. By Alfred 
en OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
London: JAMES CLARKE and co., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 


OSCOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


TRILBY 


By GEORGE du MAURIER, 
Author of “Peter Ibbetson.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“Trilby moves us to the depths 
by her inscrutable fascination.” 

THE QUEEN.— If we were asked to name the novel of the 
year which had most fascinated us, we should answer ‘ Trilby.’ ” 

THE TIMES.—“ It may be safely predicted that ‘ Trilby ’ will 
attract a crowd of readers.” 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘ Trilby’ is to me far the most 
interesting work of the autumn season.” 

THE STANDARD.—“ Mr. du Maurier’s‘ Trilby’ has met with 
a reception which seems likely to give it a success as great as that 
— the distinguished draughtsman obtained for his ‘ Peter 

etson.’” 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE. 
Being the Record of a Summer in the Life of 
Mrs. Sibyl Crofts, Comedian. 

By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON JAPAN BY A 
RESIDENT ENGLISHMAN. 


GLIMPSES oF 
UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


DAILY NEWS.—“It is without doubt the most delightful 
hook of its kind since the publication of Mitfori’s ‘Tales of Old 
Japan,’ neatly a quarter of a century ago.” 





NOTE.—An interesting List of New Books, ranging in price from 
nee to Five Guineas, post-free on application, to any part of 
ve World, 


A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS. 
FOUR SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


In Demand at all Libraries. 
Messrs. HUTCHINSON beg to announce that the large First Edition 
of “IOTA’S” New Novel, 


CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE, 


in 3 vols., being exhausted within a week of publication, a 
SECOND EDITION is now ready. 

The ATHENZUM says :—“‘ Children of Circumstance’ displays a noteworthy 
advance in the art of writing. ‘ Iota’s' strongest points are, first, her intuition, 
and secondly, her poignant sense of the contrast and conflict between the soul 
of humanity and its constraining circumstances, Three characters are finely 
drawn, and leave no option but to confirm the opinion which we expressed of the 
author’s work in ‘A Yellow Aster.’ The character of Beatrice is marked by 
genuine creative power. It alone would dispose us to think that the author may 
give us a third romance still better than her first and second.’* 

The MORNING POST says:—“Daring in thonght, clever in execution, and 
treating with a note of earnest enthusiasm the diffienlt problems it touches, the 
author's new work is likely to attract as much attention as ‘ A Yellow Aster.” 


The SECOND EDITION is nearly exhausted of Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 
New Novel, 


1 
A HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY, 
in 2 vols, 
“The latest book of which people are talking.”— World. 


A NEW NOTE. In 2 vols. 


[Second Edition this week. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—‘ The writer’s uncommunicativeness re- 
specting his or her name will excite a good deal of public curiosity, for the book 
is a really remarkable one.” 


The large First Edition of FRANKFORT MOORE'S New Novel, 


ONE FAIR DAUGHTER, 


in 3 vols., being exhausted, a SECOND EDITION is now ready. 
The ATHENZUM says :—“ Readers who wish to keep themselves we!l posted 
in the ways of the world and enterprise should not fail to read ‘One Fair 
Daughter.’”’ 
“It is a brilliant and most amusing book, and may be enjoyed unreservedly.” — 
HIRD and CHEAP EDITION of ms 


The GREEN BAY TREE: a Tale of To-Day. 


By W. H. Witxrns and Herpert Vivian. In cloth gilt, 6s. [This week. 
*,* This novel has been very successful in three-volume form, 


With 186 Fall-page and other Illustrations by the Author. 


The LAND of the SPHINX. By G. Mont- 


BARD, Author of “Among the Moors.” In royal 8vo, richly gilt cloth and 
gilt top, 16s, 
** The book is one that will be a charm and an excellent gaide to all visitors to 
Egypt.”—Manchester Guardian, 


y Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. 


RUN to GROUND: a Sporting Novel. 


8 vols, 








In 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


A RISING STAR. In 3 vols. 


The ATHENZUM says:—“ The story is strongly conceived 
written. The author has put much good work into‘ A Rising Star. 

VANITY FAIR says :—“ The book is certain to be a good deal read, and very 
well it deserves to be.” 


NEW VOLUME of “The POETS and the POETRY of the CENTURY.”! 


HUMOUR, SOCIETY, PARODY, and OCCA- 


SIONAL VERSE. Edited by Atrrep H. Mites. With Biographical and 

Critical Notices by leading Critics. In fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s.; in buackram 
ilt (limited Edition), 6s.; and in parchment in complete sets of 10 vols. 
Edition limited to 100 eopies), £3 15s. net. 


“RITA’S” NEW NOVEL, 


PEG the RAKE. In8 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ DODO and I.” 


TEMPEST TORN. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel ANDREW HaGaarp, [A Second Edition in the press. 
The OBSERVER says :—“ A thrilling story, eminently a book to rea The 


description of Anglo-Indian life is admirably given. 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANOE 


The CRIMSON SIGN: @ Narrative of the 


Adventures cf Mr. Gzrvasz Orme, sometime Lieutenant in Monntjoy’s i- 

ment of Foot. By Dr.8.R. KeigmtTzier. In cloth gilt, with Frontispiece, 
The GLASGOW HERALD (First Review) says:—“The author is to be cor- 
gratulated on the success which he has achieved, It is powerfully told, and 
holds the interest of the reader from first to last. The descriptions are extremely 
graphic, narrated with great, though unstrained force ; his portrayal of Macpher- 
scn is little short of a creation.” 


Mrs. J. KENT SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


A MODERN QUIXOTE. In3 Vols. criss acy. 


The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says:—“ It is full of good writing, and a glowing 
i ination is everywhere present. The character of the hero is a aoble one, 
and the episodes are all of them interesting.’’ 


Mrs. ALFRED MARKS’ NEW NOVEL. 


DAVID PANNELL: a Study of Conscience. 


In cloth gilt, 6s. 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says:—“ David Pannell is a study of very 
considerable ability. The analysis of his character is very near being masterly. 
Written with considerable distinction of style.”” 


With 111 Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 


The GOLDEN FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales 


of Other Lands, By George Sanp, Moritz JoKal, ALEXANDRE Dumas, 
VoLtTalre, DaniEL Dare, XAVIER Marmies, &&. 
In crown 4to, cloth, richly gilt, and gilt edges, 6s. 
*,* The large First Edition was exhausted before publication, A Second 
Edition in the press. 


and cleverly 


[November 1s!. 





London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle St., W. 





HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of the CAMDEN LIBRARY. 
In handsome cloth, 6s. Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. net, Large Paper, 21s, net. 


EARLY LONDON THEATRES—IN 


THE FIELDS. By T. Farrman Orgpisn, F.S.A. Fully 


Illustrated. 

“The book is the fruit of a profound erudition in the remote literature and in 
the still more remote record evidence relating to itssubject. Itis well illustrated 
and deserves a cordial welccme both from antiquaries and from general students 
as giving a fall account of its subject, and one which for the first time makes the 
subject clear.” —Scotsman. 

NEW VOLUME of the POPULAR COUNTY HISTORY 
SERIES. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. _Hand-made paper, Roxburgh binding, 10s. 6d. nets 
Large Paper, 3ls. 64. net, 


A HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. By 


LizuTenant-CoLoneL Fisuwick, F.S8.A. (the Lancashire 
Historian). 
“In this handy work, Colonel Fishwick gives us a selected history of the 
county superior to any other Lancashire history within the compass of a single 
volume.”—Bury Times, 


NEW VOLUME of the ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY. 
In Tudor cloth, full gilt _ 3s. <* Roxburgh, 5s.; Large-Paper 
xburgh, 


1 
BRAVE TRANSLUNARY THINGS: 


Being Selections from the Prose and Verse of BEN JONSON. 
By Dr. A. B. Grosarrt. 
“A worthy number of the Elizabethan jLibrary containing many gems,”— 
Stockport Advertiser. 


In demy 8vo, handsome panelled cloth, illustrated, 7s. 6d.; 50 Copies on Hand- 
made paper, 10s. 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL AND OLD 


CITY LIFE. [Illustrations of Civil and Cathedral Life from 
the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Centuries. By W. Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D., F.S.A., Sub-Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, one 
of the Honorary Librarians of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

“ Dr. Sparrow Simpson discoursing on St. Paul’s, whose history has for so long 
been his especial study, is always charming to listen to. Lovers of the great 
Cathedral owe Dr. Simpson a heavy debt for all that he hes done for them as 
their guide, philosopher, and friend in his rambles with them round St. Paul's.” 
—Church Times, 

A New Edition, printed in tasteful form, on fine paper, and suitably bound, with 

numerous illustrations, 63. 

COINS AND METALS: their Place in 
History and Art. By the Staff of the British Museum Medal 
Room. Edited by Srantuy Lanz-Pooutz, Author of the 
“Catalogue of Oriental and Indian Coins in the British 
Museum.” 

** Unquestionably at once the most authoritative and most lucid introduction 
= = — of numismatics which has yet been accessible to English readers,”— 
Standard, 


In crown 8vo, bound in rough leather, price 53. 
Roxburgh, 12s. 6d. net. 


CROMWELL'S SOLDIER'S BIBLE: 


Being a Reprint in Fac-simile of “The Soldier’s Pocket 
Bible.” Compiled by Epmunp Catamy, and issued for the 
use of the Commonwealth Army in 1643. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction and a Preface by Field-Marshal the 
Right Hon. Viscount Wousexey, K.P., G.C.B. 


«*A remarkable literary curiosity.”—Morning Leader, 


50 Large-Paper Copies, 


In feap, 8vo, ant'que cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS AS JOHN 


BUNYAN WROTE IT: being a Fac-simile Reproduction of 

the First Edition, published in 1678. With a New Introduc- 

tion by Dr. Joan Brown, Author of “ Bunyan and his Times.” 

“A very great interest attaches to the first draft of an allegory which has 
world-wide fame, and is likely never to be forgotten.’’—Globe. 


In crown 8v0, fully illustrated, 6s. 


TALES FROM SCOTT. By Sir Edward 
Suuurvan, Bart. With an Introduction by Epwarp 
Bowpen, LL.D., Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Dublin. 

An attempt to do for Sir Walter Scott what Charles Lamb did for Shakespeare. 


“The work could hardly have been better done than it is by Sir Edward 
Sullivan. The stories are told with much felicity of style and diction. The 
narrative flows easily and distinctly, and the incidents are clearly followed.’— 
Aberdeen Free Press, 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 63. 


AN ARTIST'S FATE. By Cecil Clarke, 
Author of “ Ulrica,’ ‘ Love’s Loyalty,” “When all was 
Young,” &ec. 


“Tt says much for the writer’s skill that he has constructed so interesting a 
story out of such simple material, and in his style there is evidence of much 
care,”—Bayswater Press, 


In handsome 8vo, cloth lettered, 103. 6d. 


PSALM MOSAICS. A Biographical and 


Historical Commentary on the Psalms. By the Rev. A. 

SaunpzRs Dyer, M.A., F.S.A., Chaplain H.M. Indian Service. 

* Produced from extensive and careful research, we heartily commend it as a 

most valuable treasury of Christian thought and varied illustration, calculated 
to be of great service to preachers and teachers,”—Rock, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 





MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD AND song 
PUBLICATIONS. 





WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY H. RIDER HAGGARD 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Widow. With an Electrogravure Portrait of Mr 
Jebb, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. : 


**A delightful book......of adventures there are enough 
enough, to put to shame even one of Mr. Rider Haggard’s pony heroes. ame, tan 


“One long chapter of romance...... Will be found to suppl: 
exciting reading than nine-tenths of the Christmas talon.” —Goctamen, lively and 


Early in November will be Published. 


ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. 


By S. S. Tuorsury, Bengal Civil Service, Author of 
* Bannu; or, Our Afghan Frontier,” &c. With 2 Maps, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN FURTHEST IND. 


The Narrative of Mr. Edward Carlyon of Ellswether, in the 
County of Northampton, and late of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service, Gentleman. Wrote by his own 
hand in the year of grace 1697. Edited, with a few 
Explanatory Notes, by Sypney C. Grier. Post 8vo, 6s, 
aes ° : ‘ , 
ant Te tc tee, fret Realy» fie emae tana, hh te 
defeated enemy is kept up admirably The horrors of the Inquisition have been 


often depicted, but seldom with more force or particularity than here, 
book is an undoubted success.”—Daily Chronicle. J ™ 


“Told with an admirable persuasiveness, so that yon are convinced it is all 
a true story......Full of delight and instraction.”—Saturday Review, 





Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY. 
On November 1 will be Published 


WHO WAS LOST and IS FOUND. 


By Mrs. OureHant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A veray parfit gentil Knight.” 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 
SERVANT of GOD. 


By Anna M. Sroppartr. [Illustrated by Margaret L. 
Huggins. With a New Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. Small 
4to, with a specially designed cover, 5s. 


SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED. 


The FORESTER: 
a Practical Treatise on the Planting and Tending of Forest 
Trees and the General Management of Woodlands. By 
James Brown, LL.D. Edited by JouHn Nisset, D.C&c., 
Ar’ or of “ British Forest Trees,” &c. In 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
w. . 350 Illustrations, 42s. net. 
“ A work of almost immeasurable and comprehensive utility, full and admirable 


in details and arrangement, and accurate and lucid in expository treatment.”— 
Leeds Mercury. 


“* May be read with interest and delight by the naturalist and the sportsman. 
veces A comprehensive, penetrating, and sympathetic study of nature.”’—Scotsman. 


NEW BOOK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
From SPRING to FALL; 
or, When Life Stirs. Edited by J. A.Owxn. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Every page is full of homely but charming description of country life.”— 


Birmingham Gazette. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. 


By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” 
&c. New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 


One of the most informing books on China that has ever been written in 
English,”—Contemporary Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE: a New 


lete Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages 

and Coamatio Works of Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Concordance 

to the Poems. By JouNn BarTiutT, A.M., Fellow of the American Academy 

of Arts and Sciences. Demy 4to, cloth, £2 2s. net ; half-morocco, £2 5s, net. 
TIMES.—'‘ Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare.” 


LITERARY WORLD (Boston, U.S.A.).—** No words of praise are too high for 
the zeal and discrimination which have produced this superb book of reference,” 


PEN DRAWING and PEN DRAUGHTS.- 
MEN. Their Work and their Methods, A Study of the Art to-day, with 
Technical Suggestions. By JoskrH PENNELL, A Newand Enlarged Edition, 
with 366 Illustrations, Demy 4to, 42s, net. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘“ Mr. Joseph Pennell has brought ont a Second and greatly 
Enlarged Edition of his excellent treatise, “Pen Drawing and Pen Draughts- 
men ”......A splendid album of illustrations, which have an interest in themselves, 
They may open it where they will, and they will find something in figare, 
landscape, architecture, character, or scenic illustration to give them exquisite 
pleasure......It is a veritable encyclopedia of its subtect, and its value will 
increase with age.” 


ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with Criti- 


cal Introductions by Various Writers, and General Introductions to each 
Period. Edited by Henry Orark. In 5vols, Vol, IIL, The SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each volume, 
Alveady published— 
Vol. I. The FOURTEENTH to the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Vol. II. The SIXTEENTH CENTURY to the RESTORATION. 


LIFE of SWIFT. By Henry Craik, C.B. 
2 vols. with Portraits, New Edition, Globe 8vo, 10s, [Eversley Series, 
TIMES,—" This scholarly and authoritative biography.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ At once the most complete and authoritative biography 
of that essentially creative genius.” 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by Witt1aM ALpDIS WRIGHT, Edition de Luxe, 40 vols, Super-royal 8yo, 63, 
net per volume. 

Vol, XXVII. The TRAGEDY of TITUS ANDRONIOUS, 

Vol. XXVIII, The TRAGEDY of ROMEO and JULIET. 


ESSAYS on QUESTIONS of the DAY: 


POLITICAL and SOCIAL, By Gotpwin SmirtH, D.OL, Author of *‘ The 
United States: an Outline of Political aay and “Canada and the 
Canadian Question.” Second Edition, Revised, Extra Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The WORD and the WAY; or, The Light 


of the Ages on the Path of To-day. Bythe Rev, W1LLIAM LEIGHTON GRANE, 
M.A., Rector of Bexhill, Sussex. Crown 8vo, 63. 


PERSONALITY, HUMAN and DIVINE. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1894. By Rev. J. R. ILLINGwortH. 8vo, 8s, 6d, 


TIMES.—“ Will take high rank among the rare theological masterpieces pro- 
duced by that celebrated foundation.” 


A CORNER of CATHAY: Studies from 


Life Among the Chinese. By ADELE M. FigLpEz, With Illustrations and 
Coloured Plates, Fcap. 4to, 8s. 6d, net. 


TIMES.—“ Graphic and intimate sketches of Chinese life and manners by an 
American lady weil acquainted with the country, its people and their language, 
very attractively illustrated in colours from original sketches by artists of the 
celebrated school of Go Leng at Swatow.” 


MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. Orown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A gracefully told tale for girls,” 


MAURICE; or, The Red Jar. A Tale of 


Magic and Adventure for Boys and Girls, By the CounTEss or JERSEY, 
With Illustrations by Rosie M. M, Pitman, Crown 8yo, 6s, 


SIBYLLA. By Sir H. 8. Cunningham, 


K.C.1LE., Author of ‘* Wheat and Tares,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8yo, 12s, 


LOVE in IDLENESS: a Bar Harbour Tale. 


By F. Manion Ornawrorp. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


: — NEWS.—“ The story is a trifle, but it is a trifle executed by a master 
and.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. — “The heroine is an admirable study, and some- 
thing new to fiction......She has two admirers, and her relations with these and 
three maiden sisters, who are delightfully sketched, form the pith of a most 
fascinating story.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—" Graceful, delicately finished, light handed, perfect in 
drawing, and harmonious in colour...... Perhaps no one but he, certainly no mas- 
culine writer, could have manipulated the trifle with such admirable deftness.” 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. 


Marion CRawForp. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES, 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf Boldre- 


woop, Author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The FLOWER of FORGIVENESS. By Flora 


ANNIE STEEL, Crown 8v0, 3s, 6d, 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 


HOUSE of LORDS. By Luxe Owen Pixs, of the Public Record Offiee. 
8vo, 123. 6d. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“‘ It is a book full of fact, to be read once for entertainment 
by those to whom such facts are attractive, and to be kept for reference always 
by all who at any time may need to hunt up information upon the constitutional 
position and history of the Lords,” 


TIMES.—* His work is manifestly one of sound learning and original research 
and as such it will be valuable alike to students and to politicians." 7 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr, Pike writes as a scholar and not as a 
partisan...... The sobriety of his judgments in matters of later history predisposes 
us in favour of his conclusions in the more obscure parts of the subject.” 


The HISTORY of GREECE from its COM- 


MENCEMENT to the CLOSE of the INDEPENDENCE of the GREEK 
NATION. By Apvotr Houm. Translated from the German. In 4 vols, 
Vol. I. To the End of the Sixth Century, B.0. 8vo, 6s, net. 

TIMES.—* A short history, well founded in scholarly study.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A book so learned, and so cautious in its learning, ought to 
find many students here ; and the English translation deserves a hearty welcome 
from all who are interested in the subject of the work.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. 
Green and Miss Kate NorgaTke, Part XXXVIII. Super-royal 8vo, 1s 
net. (Vols. I, 11. and III., Super-royal 8vo, 12s. each net.) 


A DIGEST of the CRIMINAL LAW. 


(CRIMES and PUNISHMENTS.) By Sir J. F. Stepney. Edited by Harry 
L. STEPHEN, Barrister-at-Law. Fifth Edition, Revised, 8vo, 16s, 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By Charles 


Smiru, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 63. 


MANUAL of PHYSICO-CHEMICAL 


MEASUREMENTS. By Professor WiLnHELM OsTwaLp. Translated by 
James Walker, D.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
Dundee, Illustrated, 8vo, 7s, net. 


The RISE and DEVELOPMENT of 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By the late C. ScHontemmeEr, F.R.S. Revised 
Edition. Edited by ArTHurg SmITHELLS, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


AMPHIOXUS and the ANCESTRY of the 


VERTEBRATES, By Artuur WILLEY, B.S8c., Tutor in Biology, Columbia 
College. With a Preface by H. F, Osborn, Sc.D. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


FROM the GREEKS to DARWIN: an 


Outline of the Development of the Evolution Idea. By H. F, Oszorn, Sc.D. 
8vo, 9s, net. 


EVOLUTION and MAN’S PLACE in 


NATURE. By Professor H. CALDERWOOD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“It gives prominence to, and states afresh, a 
number of problems which so far have not yet been brought within the range of 
evolutionary doctrines.” 


The RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


By Professor H. CatpERwoop. Third Edition, 8vo, 8, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“ A clear exposition and a searching criticism of 
cerebral psychology.” 


ACADEMY.—“ Altogether his work is probably the best combination to be 
found at present in England of exposition and criticism on the subject of 
physiological psychology.’ 


The USE of LIFE. By the Right Hon. Sir 


Joun Lvussock, D.O.L., F.R.S, Globe 8yo, 33, 6d, 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The thread on which sre strung such pearls of 
quotation and such polished stones of reflection as these is well worth having, 
and of its kind we know no better gift for a young man or a young woman ip 
the gift season that is approaching.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 421, NOVEMBER. Price 1s, 


ConTENTS, 
1, Toe Herons. Chaps. 1-2. 
2. THE JaPANESE Invasion OF CorEa IN 1592, By Dr. Ireland. 
3. Gippow as A SoLpreR, By Major Holden, F,S.A. 
4, AN OLD-WORLD Parson, 
5. TraceD HomMEWARDS. 
6, PLunxet’s WiDow. 
7. Tue YEAR'S GOLF. 
8. Our New Treaty witH Japan, By M. J. Farelly, 
9, Tae REBELLION IN THE WEST INDIES, By the Hon J. W. Fortescue 





II,—Jamaica, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW, CHAPTERS on the PRINCIPLES of. By J. Wesriaxz, WA, 


QO., Whewell Professor of International Law. Demy 8vo, 103. 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. Vol. II. By Cartes Creicuton, M.D., M. A,, 


formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Oambridge. 
Vol. I.—FROM the EXTINOTION of the PLAGUE to the PRESENT TIME. Demy 8vo, 20s, 


The FOUR GOSPELS in the OLD SYRIAC VERSION. Transcribed from the Palimpsest 


in the Convent of St. Katharine on Mount Sinai, by R. L. BENSLY, M.A., late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic; J. R. HARRIS, M.A.,, Fell 
College and University Reader in Palewography ; and F.C. BURKITT, M.A., Trinity College; with an Introduction by Mrs, LEWIS. Demy 4to, hale ben? 


2 21s, 
eee COMPLETION OF DR, SWETE’S EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. Ummediately, 


The OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK, according to the Septuagint. Edited by H. B. 


SWETE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Vol. III. (completing the Edition), crown 8vo. [Ready early in November, 
TEXTS AND STUDIES. Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 
Vol. III., No. I.—The RULES of TYCONIUS. Freshly Edited from the MSS., with an 


Examination of his Witness to the Old Latin Version. By F. 0, BURKITT, M.A,, Trinity College, Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


The STEAM-ENGINE and OTHER HEAT-ENGINES. By J. A. Ewine, MA, FERS, 


M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


GENERAL Epiror: G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


The REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. Rosz, M.A, 


late Scholar of Ohrist’s College. 4s. 6d, *,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.—No. VI. 
THOMAS of LONDON before HIS CONSECRATION. By Lewis B. Raprorp, M.A., late 


Scho'ar of St. John’s Ovllege, Cambridge. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1894.) Crowa 8vo, 4s. 61. 


STUDIA SINAITICA. 
1, A CATALOGUE of the SYRIAC MSS. in the CONVENT of ST. KATHARINE on 


MOUNT SINAI. Compiled by AGNES SMITH LEWIS. 10s. 6d. net. 


2. An ARABIC VERSION of ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the ROMANS, CORINTHIANS, 


GALATIANS, and PART of EPHESIANS. Edited, from a ninth-century MS. in the Convent of St. Katharine on Mount Sinai, by MARGARET 
DUNLOP GIBSON. 5s. net. 


3. A CATALOGUE of the ARABIC MSS. in the CONVENT of ST. KATHARINE on 
MOUNT SINAI. Compiled by MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON. 6s. net. 
4, A TRACT of PLUTARCH on the ADVANTAGE to be DERIVED from a MAN’S 
ENEMIES. The Syriac Text, Edited from a MS. on Mount Sinai, with Translation and Critical Notes, by Dr. EBERHARD NESTLE. 2s. net. 
*.* Other numbers of the Series are in preparation. 




















THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER. 
HOMER’S ILIAD. The Text, Edited in Accordance with Modern Criticism, by Anrruur 


PLATT, M.A., Professor of Greek in University College, London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; strongly half bound, 6s, 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; strongly half bound, 6s. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
GENERAL Epiror: A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. By F. Darwiy, M.A., F.R.S., and E. H. Acton, 
MLA. 6s. 


PRACTICAL MORBID ANATOMY. By H. D. Routeston, M.D., F.R.C.S., Fellow of St. 


John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant-Physician and Lecturer on Pathology, St. George’s Hospital, London, and A. A, KANTHACK, M.D., M.R.C.P., Lecturer 
on Pathology, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 63. [Nearly ready. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS. By R. T. Guazesroox, M.A., Assistant Director of 


the Cavendish Laboratory. 5s. [Nearly ready, 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


NEW EDITION OF C. SMITH’S ARITHMETIO, 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. Second Edition. By C. Smru, M.A., Master of Sidney 


Sursex College, Cambridge. 
Complete, with or without Answers, 3s, 6d. 
Part I. Chapters I.—VIII., Elementary, with or without Answers, 2s. 
Part II. Chapters IX.—XX., with or without Answers, 2s, 
KEY to C. SMITH’S ARITHMETIC. (In the press.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. MILL’S ELEMENTARY COMMEROIAL GEOGRAPHY. 1s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A Sketch of the Commodities and the 


Countries of the World. By H. R. MILL, D.Sc. F.R.S.E., Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


CICERO.—PRO MILONE. New Edition. With Introduction and Notes by J. 8S. Ren, 


Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


SCHILLER.—WALLENSTEIN’S LAGER and DIE PICCOLOMINI. With Introduction, 


English Notes, and Appendix by KARL HERMANN BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in German at the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


SCHILLER.—WALLENSTEIN’S TOD. By the Same Eprror. a ta, 
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